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Tue following paper will consist of a 
synoptical view of Mr. Macnab’s sep- 
tenary scale: on which is suspended 
his whole system. Though in my 
Essays on Creation and Geology, pub- 
lished in this Magagine for 1820, I 
have differed most essentially from 
him respecting the extraordinary pro- 
traction of the period he assigns to the 
work of creation ; yet this by no means 
interferes with his grand scheme of 
the septenary scale, nor with the treat- 
ing of the sabjects of all possible 
knowledge, by the doctrine of analogy ; 
there being still seven periods assign- 
able to the work of creation and the 
rest which succeeded; and things 
which are material may still be a type 
of things immaterial. 

We have already treated of the 
seven-fold mystery, as our author 
calls it; and have seen that it was by 
this rule that even God. himself pro- 
ceeded in creating the world in six 
days, and resting on the seventh. We 
have seen natural phenomena present- 
ing themselves in sevens, as in the 
seven colours of the rainbow, and the 
seven sounds of the octave; and we 
have tried to account for such aston- 
ishing arrangements in the works of 
nature, by tracing them up to what 
we conceive to be the cause of them, 
namely, that of a septenary nature 
in the Deity himself, or the seven 
Spirits of God, of which we read. 

Mr. Macnab attempts to arrange 
the whole of universal nature into a 
scale of seven; and from the data we 
have advanced, the attempt, in truth, 
cannot be considered so preposterous 
as it might be supposed at first view. 
And, notwithstanding all arrange- 
ments of this kind cannot be equally 
demonstrated as colours and sounds, 
yet if the plan be found to be useful 
in illustrating important traths which 
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have hitherto been too much involved 
in mist and obscurity, to come home 
to the mind with a proper degree of 
force, we certainly ought not to de- 
spise it. 

Let us examine then, how our au- 
thor makes out his septenary of the 
universe. His manner, to be sure, 
is so abstruse and intricate, that te 
trace him clearly, is like reducing 
chaos itself to order; yet as the sub- 
ject is so grand, and so highly calcu- 
lated to afford the utmost satisfaction 
when accomplished, we shall do what 
we can to trace it out. In No. 1, of 
these papers, I have sketched ihe 
great septenary scale of our author, 
and our business now is to elucidate 
it by some further remarks. 

After the length we had brought 
him, Mr. Macnab goes on to say, that 
in this world, the seven steps of the 
scale are also distinguished by cer- 
tain analogous vicissitudes or contra- 
rieties. Thus, there arc in the first or 
elemental, light and darkness ; in the 
second or mechanical, attraction and 
repulsion; in the third or chemical, 
composition and decomposition ; in the 
fourth or vegetable, strength and weak- 
ness ; in the fifth or animal, action and 
passion ; in the sixth or intellectual, 
knowledge and ignorance; and in the 
seventh or moral, right and wrong. 
Art. 94, 

He further demonstrates the mutual 
connection of the different steps of his 
great scale, by a similar connection 
existing in nature, in the seven sounds 
of the octave, and the seven colours of 
the rainbow. ‘In colours, as well 
as in sounds, al] the steps run into 
each other. They are seven, and no 
more than seven, displaying each a pal- 
pable characteristic, though it be im- 
possible to define where the one begins 
and the other ends.” As in the great 
scale, we take the centre or fourth, as 
the most prominent point, so we begin 
to reckon from the fourth or centre ; 
and counting from the centre, the re- 
spective steps of the scale harmonize 
in the following manner. -The first 
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fourth or centre. 
ny is between the second and sixth, 
which lic on each side beyond the for- 
mer. And the third harmony is be- 
tween the first and the seventh, which 
range on each extremity of the scale. 
And these seven individual steps go to 
form a perfect whole, nothing being 


The second harmo- | 


to do in that most perfect mathemati- 
cal figure, the hexagon and the cen- 
tre. Or, for example, take the scale 
of the seven colours of the rainbow, or 
the seven sounds of the octave, which 
arrange themselves invariably in the 
following order : 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, Red. 
Xv anal 
\ 3 
'Y 
X \v — | 


They harmonize in the following 
manner, as represented by the brack- 
ets. The green being in the centre, 
is the most conspicuous of the whole, 
and answers to the place of the Sun in 
the great scale of the universe: and 
this is remarkable, as our author 
observes, as it-is to the sun which 
presides over the centre of the system 
that the whole vegetable kingdom 
owes this colour. The blue and yellow, 
next on each side, when mixed, pro- 
duce agreen. The same is produced, 
but less perfectly, by a mixture of the 
orange with the indigo, which lie be- 
yond the blue and yellow on each 
side. And lastly, a mixture of the 
violet and red, produce, in like man- 
ner, a still less perfect green; the 
green gradually becoming less and 
less perfect as we approach from 
the centre to the extremities of the 
scale. 

The same remark holds good with 
respect to sounds. Sounds are not 
computed by a scale which runs ina 
straight line merely from lower to 
higher ; but each sound of the octave 
is as different as the different steps in 
the scale of colours. Sounds, accord- 
ing to the gradations of a scale, pro- 
ceed from a centre, which has been 
called the unit or key note; and that 
there proceeds from the centre or key, 
a concentric circle, which may be 
called the third interval; another be- 
yond that, including the former within 
it, which may be called the fifth inter- 
val; and lastly, another circle extend- 
ing beyond both these, and including 
them within it, which may be called 
the seventh, or yaw, as this interval 
completes and perfects the scale of 
sounds. But this last interval has got 
the appellation of the octave ; though 
the octave properly is the eighth or 
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| beginning or centre of a new scale, 
which runs in like manner into a third, 
Sifth; and seventh interval, as above 
described, each step of the one har- 
monizing with tits respective step of 
the other, but never varying as it re- 
spects the number of the notes. One 
scale, itis true, may rise above an- 
other, but this instead of forming more 
notes than seven, runs into the octave, 
or note above the complete scale of 
the first key, and forms the first note 
of the second key ;—and so on we may 
go to a third, or fourth, or as high as 
it is possible to raise ndtes ;—and 
always the respective notes of the one 
scale will harmonize with the respect- 
ive notes of the other, which forms a 
perfect concord of sound,—but never 
consisting of more than seven primary 
sounds. To illustrate this subject, I 
have given a figure in the following 
table. ; 

Thus does sound radiate from a 
centre, into concentric circles; an 
emblem of which may be seen when 
you drop a stone into a pond 
when it has a calm and smooth sar- 
face. 

Our author considers, and perhaps 
very properly, that the subject of con- 
centric circles, which are evident in 
the computation of the musical inter- 
vals, should be applied to science in 
general. And he is of opinion, that 
it is for want of this, that every at- 
tempt hitherto made, to ascertain the 
arrangements or method of nature, 
whether in mineralogy, botany, or 
geology, has failed, because in all 
systems hitherto attempted, the me- 
thod has been, to proceed in a straight 
line, by ranking the objects of study 
one after another; and not consider- 
ing, that in the method of nature, the 
| straight line is blended with the cirele 
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and the sphere. This being the case, Having thus.produced from the plan 


their methods must necessarily have 
failed and proved abortive. And in 
order to succeed, we must be fully 
apprised that each object must be con- 
sidered, neither merely by itself, nor 
yet as depending upon those which 
precede or follow it, but also upon 
those which surround it, and the great 
whole of which it forms a part. Of 
course, without taking this method of 
nature in all her works into the ac- 
count, it is impossible to succeed in 
our systematic arrangements. 





of our ingenious author, a tenary 
Scale of the Universe, which it must 
be admitted includes all things; I 
should now proceed to a brief exami- 
nation of its respective steps; but 
this, with a variety of illustrations 
which it necessarily involves, I 
must leave for subsequent papers, 
while in the mean time I shall con- 
clude tie present by summary Tables 
of Scales, afterwards to be consi- 
dered. 





» Tasce I. 
Of the Emblematical Scales of things in the Universe. 
1. There is the complete or mathematical septenary, in the first place, which 


exhibits a most perfect figure, and a very wonderful arrangement of Distances, 
Thus, 


so that of sEVvEN equal divisions, it forms one complete whole. 


See demonstration of this Figure in 
Paper No. 1. Col. 13th. 


2. There are in all the other scales, at least three parts, viz. 





a Right and 


Left divided by a mesial line, — or understood. Thus, 
ine. 


Left. 


Right. 


To which we sometimes give the appellation of the Natural and Spiritual 
side of the scale, and to the middle, the Central step. 
3. Things are placed in the scale either in the Centre, or to the Right or Left, 


according as their nature may require. 


and on the right, Mind, as, 
Matter, 


Central Step, 


Thus, on the left is placed Matter, 
Mind. 


4, The Organic Vegetable, as it is, properly speaking, neither Matter nor 
Mind, yet allied to both, is placed in the centre between them. Thus, 


Matter, 


Organic-Vegetable, 


Mind. 


5. As we go on to investigate Matter, it presents us with Chemical and Me- 
chanical properties; and, as we proceed to examine Mind, we find Animal and 
Intellectual properties, which are therefore arranged thus, 


Mechanical, Chemical, 


Organic 
Vegetable, 


Animal, Intellectual. 


6. But it is evident that this emblematical arrangement is not yet complete, 


for the vegetable kingdom wants the Sun, without which it cannot exist; as 
also, Matter wants its ELEMENTARY step, and Mind its Mora.: And also, 
there must be two causes annexed to these; the first, the cause of their origin, 
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and the second, the cause of their use or end. So that when all these circum- 
stances are taken into consideration, they will present us with the following 
scale, which we call The great Septenary Scale, or Scale of the Universe, be- 
cause it contains between its extremities every object of possible knowledge, 
with the state of eternity, or of Jehovah the First Cause, and Final End of all 
things, as it were surrounding it, and operating the whole. Thus, 





























gs Matter. , © Spirit. - 
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= Elemental, Mechanical, Chemical, Organic Animal, Intellectual, Moral. = 
3 Vegetable, ° 
=| oe ; Vv 1 = 
4 Perceived by the Senses. ig 
2 u —_ = 
Y, , e 
3 Understood by abstraction, reason, or intellect. g 
N Js 
= Believed by Faith in the Word of God, who is called Alpha and Omega, & 
§ the First and Last. g 
Scale of Colours, 
As exhibited by the decomposition of Light by the rainbow and prism. 
=e * .— 
a \ oa YY 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, Red. 
\ J 
_ ud J 
7 
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ia 
The harmonizing steps of this scale correspond with those of the former. 
They are the 4th or centre, then the 3d and Sth, the 2d and 6th, and lastly the 
Ist and 7th. They harmonize when respectively mixed, each pair forming a 
green of a different shade. 


Scale of Sounds exhibited by concentric circles. 
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This figure exhibits the centre or This figure shews how the different 
key note, with the radii issuing from steps harmonize on each side of the 
it to the third, fifth, and seventh in- centre, as the scale of colours does. 
tervals. So astonishing are the characters of 
nature |—The next step, which is the 
octave, is to be conceived as forming 
circles beyond this, and so on in re- 
gard to every additional octave that 
can be raised. 
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Tassie Il. 
i Of the Emblematical Scales of Animal and Intellectual Phenomena. 
The Animal Functions divided into two parts. 
1. Animal Nutrition | Animal Sensation. 





These, with the Organic Vegetable, arrange themselves thus, 
Left, Central State, Right. 
2. Nutritive function Organic function Sensitive fanction 
of Animals, of Plants, of Animals. 


The five Senses, according to the natare of their operations, afford the four 
following scales. 
Seale Ist. 


The number and arrangement of the Senses in a straight line. 
Smell, Touch, Taste, Vision, Hearing. 
+ 5 


1 2 
Scale 2d. 

Of senses exercised only when the objects of them are in a state of juxta- 
position to their respective organs. he undermost figures represent the 
straight line as above ; the uppermost, their situation in the Septenary Scale. 

3 4 5 


Smell, Touch, Taste. 
| 2 


\ ae 


Vv 
Scale 3d, 

Is formed by the addition of the Sense of Vision to each side of the preced- 
ing scale, as it is by this sense that we not only converse with — ata 
distance, but also observe rp eye of mind, as expressed by counte- 
nance, and of the heavenly es in the mechanical or analogous step of the 
great Scale. Thus, 














2 3 4 5 6 
Vision, Smell, Touch, Taste, Vision. 

4 1 2 3 4 

4 ae J 

! Vv 

: e J 

K si 
Scale 4th, 


Is formed by the addition of the sense of Hearing to each extremity of the 
preceding scale, as it is by this sense that we converse not only with objects 
at a distance, as in vision, but with objects which we do not see, whether they 
belong to this world or to the next, to time or eternity. For faith or belief in 
things not seen, “‘ cometh by hearing.’”’ Thus, 

1 2 


3 4 5 6 7 
Hearing, Vision, Smell, Touch, Taste, Vision, Hearing. 
5 4 1 2 3 4 5 





A. J 
‘a . 
eae | ail 
\ 


~- 
Scale 
Of animal faculties springing out of the Scale of the rman 
2 3 4 5 




















1 7 
Sensation Perception, Conception, Attention, Memory, Association Imitation. 
or feeling, of ideas, 

\ J 
v 
J 
a. 
a aD) 
b é 
Scale 
Of Nature’s Laws, Nature’s Instincts, and Nature’s Perversions. 
e Ist. 
Of Nature’s Laws; which are three primarily. 

Law Ist, Law 2d, Law 3d. 
Self-Preservation, Propagation of A a, Preservation of the Offspring. 

le 2d. 


Of Nature’s three primary Instincts, founded on the above laws. 
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Instinct 1st. Instinct 2d. Instinct 3d. 
Hunger, fear, painful Natural Love between the Parental care or 
sensations, &c. Sexes, affection. 


The exercise of these three Instincts secure obedience to the three above 
primary Laws of Nature ; each of which is demonstrated by the results which 
issue from it, to be as perfect as — — had been a thousand. 

Scale 3d. 
Of Nature’s Perversions, or state of Human Degradativn. 

1. To a level with the brute, in the repression of moral feeling, and not attend- 
ing to the cases of the destitute and the needy. 

2. To a step beneath the brute, in not obeying the Laws of Nature in the 
manner that even brutes do. 

3. To a degree which is anomalous and without a parallel, in the perversion 
of Nature’s Laws, by which the human species seek to create new sources of 
pleasure to themselves ; but every attempt of which kind, is always attended 
with directly opposite effects,—Nature’s Laws, as well as Nature’s God, being 
unchangeable. 

Scale of Intellectual Being, in three orders. 





Centre, 
Left, Divine Intelligence, Right, 
oe ” ee 
Human Intelligence, Angelic Intelligence. 


Scales illustrative of the Human Faculties. 
As a compound being, the scale of the animal or irrational faculties, as well 
as of the rational, are applicable to man. As to his animal nature, he is-sus- 
ceptible in common with the brute, of 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sensation Perception, Conception, Attention, Memory, Associatior. Imitation. 
or feeling, of ideas. 


And as to his intellectual nature, man has a set of faculties peculiar to him- 
self, corresponding each respectively with the above faculties. As an intel- 
lectual being, he has, 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Sentimen- Taste, Fancy, Consider- Practical Speculation or Docility or 
tality, or Tact, ation, judgment, ratiocination humility. 


The operation of these two Scales, together with the scale of the Passions, 
which follows, exhibits the whole phenomena of the rational animal man. 
The Passions in Man, are similar to the Instincts in Brutes, and answer a 
— end in the economy of Intellect, that they do in the animal economy of 
ature. - ‘ 
Scale of Vicissitudes and Contrarieties of the several steps of the great Scale 


of the Universe, while as yet no evil existed. There is, 
In the first or Elemental, Light and Darkness. 
In the second or Mechanical, Attraction and Repulsion. 
In the third or Chemical, Composition and Decomposition. 
*In the fourth or Vegetable, Strength and Weakness. 
In the fifth or Animal, Action and Passion. 
In the sixth or Intellectual, Knowledge and Ignorance. 
In the seventh or Moral, Right and Wrong. 


The Scale of Moral and Physical Evil, is the same as the preceding, only 
let the epithet Noxious be added to the different steps, thus. 

There is, 
In the first or Elemental, Noxious Light and Noxious Darkness. 
Inthe second or Mechanical, Noxious Attraction and Noxious Repulsion. 
In the third or Chemical, Noxious Composition and Noxious Decomposition. 
*In the fourth or Vegetable,Noxious Strength and Noxious Weakness, 
In the fifth or animal, Noxious Action and Noxious passion. 
In the sixth or Intellectual, Noxious Knowledge and Noxious Ignorance. 
In the seventh or Moral, Noxious Moral Illumination and Noxious Moral 

Obscuration. 

These symbols are expressive of the whole compass of Moral and Physical 

Evil, the end whereof is Death, 
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But the Gospel produces a New Creation, in which the great Moral Scale of 
Grace is evolved also by a sevenfold phenomenon, analogous to the seven steps 
of the great Scale of the Universe. In the Scale of Grace, 


There is, 
In the first or Elemental step, 
In the second or Mechanical, 
In the third or Chemical, 

*In the fourth or Vegetable, 
In the fifth or Animal, 
In the sixth or Intellectual, 
In the seventh or Moral, 


Light and Darkness. 

Attraction and Repulsion. 
Composition and Decomposition. 
Strength and Weakness. 

Action and Passion. 

Knowledge and Ignorance. 

Right and Wrong. 


This Scale is expressive of the whole experience of the Christian—shews 
that he is in an imperfect state, where there is constantly a mixture of Light 
and Darkness—Knowledge and Ignorance—Right and Wrong, &c. and points 
to a state of perfection and glory, to which all his actions tend. The illustra- 


tions to follow in due order. 


( To be continued. ) 
——a— 


STRICTURES ON “‘ DANCING VINDI- 
CATED.” 


(Coneluded from col. 270.) 


Hitherto I have said nothing of the 
injunctions of scripture, against dan- 
cing, and therefore I must inform Phi, 
that in Romans, xii. 2, he will find, 
«* And be not conformed to this world, 
—for the fashion of this world passeth 
away.” 1 Cor. vii. 31. Now Phi in- 
forms us that dancing is very much in 
vogue. In vogue with whom? With 
the people of the world; therefore 
those who practise it, conform to the 
world. Perhaps Phi will say that this 
does not apply to private parties; he 
speaks, however, in one part of his 
essay, of exceptionable sorts of dan- 
cing, and we are enjoined to avoid 
the very appearance of evil, 1 Thess. 
v. 22, 


I remember a story of a minister, 
who reproved a lady for the extrava- 
gance of her dress. ‘‘ Wliy, Sir,” said 
she, “‘I need not be proud, because 
I wear fine clothes.” ‘‘ Madam,” was 
the reply, ‘“when I see a fox’s tail 
coming out of a hole, I conclude there 
is a fox there ;” that is to say, where 
the appearance of evil exists, evil 
itself is not far distant, and that there- 
fore it is prudent to avoid that which 
has a shade of impropriety, for fear 
the substance should succeed it. 

Again, Was Phi ever baptized? If 
he was, then he most probably knows, 
that his sponsors then vowed that he 
should renounce the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world. Was he 
ever confirmed? Then he renewed 





that vow himself. What then come | during the time he was there, and 


under the denomination of the pomps 
and vanities of this world, unless 
it be its fashions, modes, customs, 
&e. 

Again, allowing that dancing is 
conducive to health; health is desir- 
able, and so is life: but some have 
nobly sacrificed their lives, rather than 
purchase them at the expense of the 
favour of God, Is not such conduct 
praiseworthy? As God then has for- 
bidden this exercise, is any man justi- 
fiable in practising it, merely for. the 
sake of his health? The times of men 
are inthe hands of God, and, if he sees 
it proper, he will continue it to us, if 
not we must submit; and for our com- 
fort let us remember, that “A sick- 
ness that leads to everlasting life, is 
better than the health of an antedi- 
luvian.” 

Another grand argument in favour 
of dancing, is, that it prepares for 
polite society. True, but what was 
God’s design in placing man in this 
state of being? was it not to prepare 
for the company of angels, of arch- 
angels, of the spirits of the just made 
perfect, of God the judge of all, and 
of Jesus the mediator of the new co- 
venant? and is dancing favourable to 
such preparation? No, for it unsettles 
the mind; and of persons engaged in 
this exercise, may it not with propri- 
ety frequently be said, God is not in 
all their thoughts. The Apostle re- 
commends us in every thing,by prayer 
and supplication, to make our requests 
known unto God; and what man would 
have the audacity to tell God, that he 
was going toa ball, that he hoped he 
should have his favour and presence 
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that his conduct now was with the ex- 
press intention of giving glory to him 
alone? 

The rich man in the gospel, who 
was clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and who fared sumptuously every day, 
was a person who doubtless was fit 
for polite society; but he died, and so 
will all those who endeavour to pro- 
long their lives by the very invigorat- 
ing exercise of dancing. In kell he 
lifted up his eyes in torments. The 

reparations he had made for fitting 
imself for the company of the great 
of this world, were of no avail, and 
he was cast into the lake of fire, where 
is weeping, wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth; while Lazarus, whose only 
companion was sickness, and whose 
only physicans were the dogs, was 
carried by angels:into Abraham’s bo- 
som: he was dignified by the most 
honourable bearers, he was associated 
with the most exalted society; and 
the man whose thoughts in this world 
were but on the gratification of his 
sensual appetites, was compelled to 
solicit the aid of him who was laid at 
his gate, to afford him a drop of 
water to cool his tongue. Such was 
the result of their different modes of 
life; which was preferable, I leave 
any to determine; and my ardent 
wishes are, that the multitude of your 
readers may be in a state of prepara- 
tion for that dread moment, when our 
barks, which have hitherto floated on 
the narrow river of time only, shall 
launch into the boundless ocean of 
eternity, when we shall be unclothed 
and disburdened of this mortal gar- 
ment, and when we shall wear the 
robes of immortality. 

But the advocates for dancing say, 
that it is a rational amusement. God, 
the author of reason, forbids it, when 
he says, “‘ Deny yourselves, take up 
your cross, and follow me.” Does it 
not rather bear the image and super- 
scription of Satan, and is it not includ- 
ed in the rich fool’s advice to his soul, 
“Soul, take thine ease, eat, drink, 
and be merry?” Phi has informed us 
that he is a lover of pleasure. Solo- 
mon says, ‘‘ He that loveth pleasure 
shall be a poor man,” Prov. xxi. 17. 
How often is it the case, that the 
lovers and practisers of pleasure are 
poor, even in a literal sense; that 
they squander away their means of 
sustenance, in the pursuit of pleasure. 
it is still oftener the case, that the 





lovers of pleasure are intellectually 
poor, that they allow themselves no 
time for thinking, and that they per- 
mit their minds to be drawn away by 
any trifling circumstance. And it is 
always the case, that they are spritu- 
ally poor, that they are not rich in 
ce, and heirs of the kingdom; they 
ave no documents to prove their 
meetness to the inheritance incorrup- 
tible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away. 

Let us regard Moses, who is set 
before us in the Bible, as an ensample 
for our conduct ; he preferred suffering 
affliction with the people of God, to 
enjoying the pleasures of sin for a 
season. Yes, these pleasures are 
fleeting, and the day is coming, when 
for walking in the sight of the eyes, 
and the desire of the heart, God will 
bring men into judgment; and let Phi 
remember, ‘‘ He that being often re- 
proved hardeneth his neck, shall sud- 
denly be destroyed, and that without 
remedy.” ‘“ BEHOLD, YE DESPIS- 
ERS,anp WONDER anp PERISH.” 
But my strictures have already ex- 
tended to a greater length than I 
intended, and I have therefore only 
to add, that 

Tam, Mr. Editor, 
Your’s respectfully, 
RANALD WEST. 
Feb. 7, 1822. 


P. S. To Albert, J. L. and M. M. I 
beg to say, that should they be in- 
clined to advance any thing more 
in favour of this system, I will pay 
them all the attention that lies in 
my power. To the latter of these, 
I may say without flattery, that I 
have admired many of his picces; 
but as Bishop Burnet says, ‘‘ What- 
ever moderation I owe to men’s per- 
sons, I owe none to their errors.” 
Let him not endeavour to display 
his genius in a thing so unworthy of 
it as the present, unless he sin- 
cefely believes in its propriety, for 

“ EyOp0g yap pot Ketvog opwe ardao 

avAnoy, 

Og x’erepoy pev cuOee ex gpeory addo de 

Bake.’ Homer. 
I 
‘* REMARKS ON ETERNAL ELECTION” 
VINDICATED. 





Mr. EpitTor. 
Sir,—I hesitated for some time, whe- 
ther I ought to take any notice of 
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J. D. B.’s paper, inserted in col. 1104, 
&c. of the Imperial Magazine, for 
December, 1821, and I assure you, 
Sir, I have not been allured by the 
meekness of its spirit, encouraged by 
the perspicuity of its style, or urged 
by the force of its reasoning. 

“1, Z. asserts that ‘ eternal election 
is not only unscriptural, but absurd,’ 
and adduces an argument in proof, 
viz. that ‘there can be no election 
till the objects of election exist.’ This 
is an assertion which, I think, (at 
least with regard to God) cannot be 
proved, for God, in the language of 
scripture, is said to foreknow, Rom. 
viii. 29; and as God is said to be from 
everlasting to everlasting, Psalm xc. 
2. all events are known to him.” If 
Anti-Arminius had observed what fol- 
lows in my paper, he might have 
saved himself the trouble of quoting 
scripture to me in proof of God’s fore- 
knowledge ; for I admitted that ‘‘ there 


« Remarks on Eternal Election” vindicated. 





may be an election according to an 
eternal purpose.” I even went so far | 
as to say, that “‘the election mentioned 
in scripture is of this kind:” yet your | 
correspondent seems justly to have | 
inferred that what I have said is “ lit- | 
tle short of blasphemy.” 
“The scripture always speaks of | 
God, in relation to his people, as 
manifesting a permanent regard—I 
have loved thee with an everlasting 
love; and as a fruit of this love—I 
have with loving kindness drawn 
thee.” If we substitute eternal purpose 
for everlasting love, and election for 
drawn thee, then Anti-Arminius and Z. 
approximate considerably to each 
other. ‘* Again, they are spoken ofas 
being—predestinated to be conformed 
to the image of his Son.” As above, 
place eternal purpose for predestination, 
and election for conformity to Christ, 
and what becomes of my opponent’s 
argument? 
Yourcorrespondent considers “ eter- 
nal election of the people of God as 
the effect of sovereign grace,” and the 
being ‘drawn with loving kindness, 
as the fruit of everlasting love.” If 
so, I cannot see what real injury Cal- 
vinism sustains, by viewing the effect 
of sovereign grace, and the fruit of 
everlasting love, as contemporaneous 
circumstances. But what have we 


arrived at? Has Anti-Arminius prov- 
ed that election does take place before 
the objects of election exist ? I think 





not. 
No. 38.—Vou IV. 
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**2. ‘According to Calvinism, the 
redeemed are as much entitled to the 
appellation elect, before conversion, 
as after it.’ I answer, No! because, 
ACCORDING To CALVINISM, there is 
no difference between them and the 
reprobate in themselves.” Is there 
ever a difference in themselves? If 
not, then they are never entitled to the 
appellation! But if God has made an 
eternal difference between the elect 
and reprobate, by means of his eter- 
nal election of the one, and eternal 
reprobation of the other; then the one 
are, by reason of such distinction, 
entitled to the appellation the elect. 

The paragraph concludes thus: 
“‘ therefore the phrase, ‘elect sinners,’ 
is perfect nonsense.” Granted; how 
will Anti-Arminius justify the use of 
it by our old Calvinistic divines? 

I again repeat the argument; if 
Calvinism styles the redeemed the elect 
before they are converted, and if the 
scripture calls none the elect but those 
who are converted, then Calvinism 
and scripture are at variance with 
cach other? 

‘**3. In the four following proposi- 
tions your correspondent Z. mistakes, 





| respecting the circumstances which 


characterize the people of God. He 
refers in those pages to them before 
conversion, which makes a material 
difference.” Z. did not refer to the 
people of God before their conversion ; 
but he thought, and he thinks so still, 
that if the elect are characterized by 
prayer, faith, a state of justification, 
al a state of holiness, then, none are 
elected before conversion. Q. E. D. 
“4, *The elect are exhorted to 
make firm their election.’ This the 
Apostle exhorts them to do, that they 
deceive not themselves, by calling 
themselves elect, when they are not; 
but be sure their election is of God, 
and not deceive others, nor their own 
souls, by an mee profession, with- 
out the witnessing Spirit that they are 
children of God.” Anti-Arminius will 
be so obliging as to expiain the fol- 
lowing sentence. The Apostle ex- 
horts the elect to make firm their elec- 
tion, that they deceive not themselves, 
by calling themselves elect, when they 
are not elect. The passage under 
consideration is found in 2 Peter i. 10. 
and is as follows, ‘‘ Wherefore the 
rather, brethren, give diligence to 
make your calling and election sure ; 
for if ye do these things ye shall never 
x 
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fail.” The persons addressed had no 
need to be warned against “ deceiving 


themselves by calling themsclves elect, | 


when they were not,” for they had 
already ‘“‘ obtained like precious faith 
with” the Apostles, and were previ- 
ously exhorted to add to their “* faith, 
virtue, knowledge, temperance, pa- 
tience, godliness, brotherly kindness, 
and charity.” These were the things 
which were necessary to make their 
calling and election sure, and to pre- 
vent themselves from falling. 
exposition is warranted by the con- 


nection, and also by a reading of con- | 


siderable authority, which connects 


the additional words, wa éta rwy cadwyr | 
epywy, With BeBacay vuwy rny KAnow Kat | 


exdoyny moucOa. Further, the word 
BeBatoc, translated sure, is rendered 
by Schrevelius, stabilis, firmus; and 


consequently answers only to the fifth | 


meaning of the word sure, as given by 
Dr. Johnson, viz. firm, stable, steady, 
not liable to failure. Hence, the dbre- 


thren were exhorted not to make them- | 
selves sure of their election, but to | 
make their election sure, firm, stable, 
or not liable to failure. 

{ can make nothing of paragraphs 


5 and 6. 

‘* Finally, there is no contradiction 
in the sacred scriptures to the doctrine 
of eternal election.” Why he has 
written this sentence, and why he has 
adduced no proof, I know not. 

“* As to the others that are left, &c.” 
[the reprobate, I conjecture] “‘I would 
only answer, secret things belong to 
God ; and as this is a subject on which 
we ought to be silent,” &c. If eter- 
nal reprobation or preterition is one of 
God’s secret things, we ought certain- 
ly to be silent; but until it be proved 
to be one of his secret things, we 
ought not to be silent. Others, as 
well as the Church of Rome, may 
palm doctrines and mysteries upon the 
scriptures of truth, and then advise or 
command us to shut the eyes of our 
reason, and swallow all; but we shall 
not be frightened from a faithful inves- 
tigation of scripture by the presump- 
tuous prohibitions of some, who ad- 
dress us in the language of inspiration, 
*“O man! who art thou that repliest 
against God?” We reply not against 
God, but only against the fallible inter- 
preters of God’s word. 

If Anti-Arminius be disposed to 
prolong the controversy, let him learn, 
that I shall deem this, and my pre- 


This | 


| ceding paper, a sufficient answer to 
| all his objections. 

I am, &e. -: Z. 
Aberdeen, 11th December, 1821. 
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LECTURE ON GEOLOGY. 
( Continued from col. 237.) 


St. Michael’s Mount is a small coni- 
| cal hill, 231 feet high—the whole 
| northern base is of clay slate, which 
seemed to lie more horizontally than 
at Marazion. It does not extend to 
any height up the mount. The upper 
part of the mount consists of granite, 
which on the south side continues 
down .to the water’s edge. Then we 
| come to the clay slate. On the east 
side, where the granite terminates, 
numerous veins of it run into clay 
slate in different directions ; I traced 
| some of them for a length of 125 feet, 
and then only lost them, because they 
ran under heaps of loose stones, which 
I was unable to remove. These veins 
vary in width from an inch or two to 
about a foot and a half; (and if any 
doubt remain) you will find two beds 
of granite in the clay slate, and the 
position of these beds is such, as to 
indicate, in the clearest manner, that 
the great body of the granite has been 
deposited after the clay slate. These 
facts, continues he, put it beyond 
dispute, that the granite of St. Mi- 
chael’s Mount, is not primitive, but 
transition granite. The - transition 
rocks have, with those not primitive 
and alluvial, been denominated se- 
condary; but the four rocks truly 
called transition, contain organic ex- 
uvie, dissimilar to those found in the 
secondary, and are the depository of 
those petrifactions, called zoophites, 
which form the first link in the chain 
of animated beings ; being that class 
of organization, which it seems diffi- 
cult to refer exclusively to the animal 
or vegetable domain, having, in some 
degree, the organs of both. 

None of these, it should be remem- 
bered, are to be found in the succeed- 
ing rocks ; and indeed those found are 
not corresponding in form with the 
present tenants of the ocean. The 
transition, also, are the first ranges in 
| which mechanical depositions are to 
|be found. As the composition of the 

primitive is altogether of crystals, 
formed by chemical precipitations, 
| probably the transition are chiefly 
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chemical formations, with mechanical 
deposits intermingled. 

We alluded to the period of their 
production, when the primitive moun- 
tains upreared their summits from the 
waters, 

« And the loud surges lash’d the sounding 
shore.” 

The attrition and collision of the 
waves, whose motion does not extend 
deep, wore down masses of the ori- 
ginal mountains which were deposited 
on their flanks and sides. These 
rocks, containing zoophites and shell 
fish, seem to prove that the boon of 
vital existence was first bestowed on 
those races of beings. 

The animals belonging to this divi- 
sion are extinct from the earth, and 
the vegetable traces remaining are 
found to be those of monocotyledons.* 
The reliquiz of animals, whose struc- 
ture is more complex, with those en- 
joying the organs of progression and 
sight, are not found imbedded in these 
formations. 

Although in the strata, superincum- 
bent on the transition, there appear 
no more specimens of pelagian re- 
mains, yet impressions of vegetables 
are very numerous, and there is often 
an alternation of coal, and bitumin- 
ous, and carbonaceous matter. 

This apparent and remarkable dif- 
ference in the contents of the upper 
and lower strata, from marine ani- 
mals to vegetables, denotes an entire 
revolution after the mountain lime- 
stone was formed, and before the coal 
strata were laid on. This circum- 
stance is connected with another sur- 
prising one, that metallic veins are 
discontinued with the transition ; and 
seldom traverse the later stratifications 
alternating with coal. 

The northern counties of England 
furnish us abundant examples of this 
gradation from animal to vegetable 
remains. 

Mr. Farey, in his Derbyshire, states, 
that the reliquiz of animals, of marine 
origin, are found in the mountains of 
limestone, of the peak of Derbyshire, 
and of Craven in Yorkshire ; but on 
one side they are covered by super- 
strata of 100 or 200 yards in thickness, 
of coal and bituminous matter, which 
he calls limestone shell, from being 
laid on that rock, and which are im- 





* The cotyledon is the seed-lobe for the 
nutrition of the embryon plant. 





pressed with the forms of vegetables.+ 
It is believed, therefore, that these 
partial excavities containing diverse 
strata, were once the bed of lakes, 
when the present continents were 
emerging from the ocean. Primary 
and transition mountains overtop all 
others, excepting those heaved up by 
volcanoes. They abound in metals, 
and afford materials for the sculptor 
and for architectural purposes. They 
attract the aqueous exhalations, and 
condense them. MHere springs and 
fountains rise, and streams roll down 
their declivities, to give fertility to 
the plains. The rage of the tempest 
is restrained by their opposing fronts, 
and they also give salubrity to the air, 
by promoting currents that purify it. 
The last, not least, of their uses, is to 
embellish the terrestrial domain. The 
rugged peak! the steep acclivity! the 
precipitous rock! afford spectacles of 
grandeur and sublimity, unequalled 
by the mightiest efforts of art, and 
which, as he meditates on them, tend 
to improve the better feeiings of man, 
while they decorate and dignify his 
abode, and eminently contribute to his 
comfort and prosperity. 

The mountains of Thibet, those con- 
stituting the Himalayan Chain, are 
the loftiest in the world. The highest 
summit, overlaid with sempiternal 
snow, according to Col. Kirkpatrick, 
in his History of Nepaul, rises to the 
astonishing altitude of 26,462 feet 
above the level of the plains. It is 
calied Dwawala-giri, or white moun- 
tain. It is 6,000 feet higher than 
Chimborazo, 11,000 feet higher than 
Mont Blanc, and 22,000 feet higher 
than the loftiest peak in Britain. 

The proud column—Egypt’s boast 
and its wonder—bears a proportion 
to these natural wonders far less 
than that of the dwarf moss to the 
stately cedar. 

*« So, pleas’d at first, the tow’ring Alps we i 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the 


sky ; 
The eternal snows appear already past, 
And — first clouds and mountains seem the 
ast. 
But those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengtben’d way ; 
Th’ increasing prospect tires our wand ’ring 


eyes; : 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise.” 


We cannot dwell singly on each 
interesting species of rock belonging 





+ Bakewell. 
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to the various orders. We must, for 
brevity’s sake, select one or two for 
examination in a cursory way. The 
secondary formations are widely 
spread over the globe; their magni- 
tude considerably depends on that of 
the primary mountains connected with 
them. They rise among the Cordil- 
leras to 12,000 feet, but in the British 
dominions seldom so high as 3000 
feet. They generally form gently 
swelling hills, and pleasing slopes, 
that diversify and adorn the land- 
scape.* Mr. Burke has well ob- 
served, that sublime objects are large 
in their dimensions ; beautiful ones, 
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less; great ones, rugged and negli- | 
Beauty, smooth and polished ; | 
the great ought to be dark and gloomy, | 


gent. 


solid, and even massive ; but beauty 
should be light and delicate. 

The vast amplitude, rugged forms. 
and indurated texture, of the primi- 
tive, entitle them indisputably to be 
ranked amongst the sublimest objects 
in nature :—while the easy and devi- 
ous course of the secondary forma- 
tions—their pleasing forms—their 


milder tints and outlines—add grace, 
beauty, and ornament, 


to natural 
scenery. 

Brine springs are met with occa- 
sionally in coal strata, which proves 
that rock salt exists below. The ori- 
gin of salt rocks, if we were betier 
acquainted with them, would probably 
prove that they had been formed in 
hollows or lakes. The rock salt form- 
ation of Cordona seems to have been 
effected in this way. 

The Count Delaborde has given a 
fine drawing, and a good description 
of it, in his splendid work, Voyages 
Pittoresque dans |’Espagne. 

It is situated in a valley more than 
a league in circumference : its surface 
is covered with vegetable soil. The 
largest rock is 663 feet high, and 
1220 broad at the base. Besides this, 
there are others, and the valley is 
traversed with salt hills. At the foot 
of the salt mountain, a rivulet jets 
out, which runs along the valley, and 
discharges itself into the river Cor- 
dona. 

These salt rocks have fissures and 
caverns, where are found stalactites 
of salt, like bunches of grapes, and of 
different colours. Besides these 
beautiful forms, they rise above the 
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river, like a mountain of precious 
gems, and display all the vivid tints 
of the rainbow, when the sun shines 
on them.t Hence, perhaps, the orgin 
of the palaces of diamonds, construct- 
ed by the fairies and genii in the soli- 
tudes of Asia, as feigned in Oriental 
romance. 

Near the Missouri River, in Ame- 
rica, an immense mountain of salt, 
80 miles long, has not long ago been 
found ; but some countries are en- 
tirely destitute of it. In Delhi and 
Agra, in Hindostan, its price is 2s. 6d. 
per lb; and in the interior, such is its 
value that it forms the coin of the 
country. It abounds at Cracow, in 
Poland. Wraxall visited its vast 
caverns. Subterranean galleries, at 
an immense depth, led him to a most 
spacious hall, or artificial excavity, 
many hundred feet in length and 
breadth, and 1000 persons might dine 
in it; and the splendour of its sparry 
columns, its crystal ceilings, floor, 
and sides, illuminated with torches, 
gave a magical and transcendent 
effect to the astonishing apartment. 
The salt rocks and brine springs of 
Cheshire, are deserving notice. The 
beds of saline mineral at Northwich, 
are a mile and a half long, and three 
quarters of a mile in breadth. The 
various strata above, are destitute of 
extraneous fossils. Nearly 160,000 
tons are annually procured from these 
mines for home use and exporta- 
tion. 

The objection to the theory of the 
salt being formed in lakes, is, that 
rock salt is free from the impurities 
of sea water, but if the evaporation 
were slow, the salt would separate 
from its impurities by crystalization, 
and the refuse be washed away, being 
deliquescent. 

I shall here pay a tribute of respect 
to my amiable and learned friend, the 
Rev. J. Sutcliffe, A. M. to whose 
friendly communications, and valued 
intercourse, I am indebted for an 
initiation to the study of Geology ; 
and I would here acknowledge it by 
extracting his sensible remarks on 
salt rocks. 

‘From the inundations of the sea,” 
says Mr. S. “‘ and the retreat of its 
waters, after washing up the lower 
grounds, I would endeavour to ac- 
count for the strata of salt, which ex- 





* Brande’s Geology. 
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tend for 14 miles over the lower parts 
of Cheshire, and in some places at no 
great depth. The crystals are some- 
times found adhering to small pieces 
of wood, which once unquestionably 
floated on the waves. At the mouth 
of every river, the daily conflicts be- 
tween the tide and the stream, natu- 
rally form a bar. And in places 
where the stream was weak, as in 
Cheshire, the obstructed waters would 
leave shallows, meres, or lakes, be- 
hind, on the irregular surface of the 
earth. These bars and banks would 
be overflowed by the equinoctial tides, 
whose waters, when evaporated to a 
certain degree, being greatly strength- 
‘ened by the saline matter, which 
would ascend from the lower strata of 
salt which exist in that county, would 
form the strata successively as now 
found.’””* 

Mines.—V eins of tin and copper lie 
nearly east and west; those veins run- 
ning north and south seldom contain 
either of those metals. The north and 
south veins are filled by quartz, ochre, 
and clay, which meeting with the 
veins of metal, pass through them, and 
split them; the northern vein conti- 
nuing its course uninterruptedly. The 
latter, or northern vein, varies in 
size, from an inch to 10 feet; but of 
whatever size they may be, they 
divide those of tin and copper, and, 
as the miners express it, heave them 
out of their course. The copper vein 
equally disturbs and displaces the tin 
vein, when it runs that way. The 
luxuriant play of crystals, the tasteful 
forms of the sparry concretions, the 
brilliant ores which sport in the fis- 
sures and cavities of rocks, &c. seem 
to intimate that nature is ever busy in 
the recesses of the bosom of the earth, 
indulging herself in giving birth to 
substances, of ever-varying forms, 
— of the richest variations of co- 
our. 

Chalk.—The hills of chalk are gene- 
rally about 3 or 400 feet high, very 
smooth in their outline, and in Eng- 
land they run nearly east and west. 

There are two formations, the upper 
and the lower. The upper is known 
by the flints which traverse it in hori- 
zoutal or parallel seams,—that without 
flints, however lofty, is of the lower 
formation. It contains echinites, 
ostracites, belemnites, and the re- 





* Sutcliffe’s Introduction to Geology. 
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mains, occasionally, of amphibious 

and land animals. The only metalli- 

ferous substance found in it, is iron 
rites. 

The chalk formation of the Isle of 
Wight demands particular attention ; 
for the strata, instead of being flat, 
horizontal, and level, as at Portsdown 
Hill, take an almost perpendicular 
direction. On a visit to the Culver 
Cliff, a few weeks ago, I felt pene- 
trated with astonishment at this cir- 
cumstance. 

We approached this stupendous 
wall of chalk, rather abruptly, and 
were overwhelmed with awe at the 
sublime appearance alluded to. Na- 
ture in one of her angry moods seemed 
to have heaped up this prodigious 
stratification, from an horizontal to a 
vertical line; or else, oppressed with 
the enormous load,to have succumbed 
under her burden, and allowed part 
of its base to sink far below the other. 
Whatever were the cause, the con- 
templation of the object fills the mind 
with awe. By a sort of religious me- 
tonymy, we seemed to take a glimpse 
of the omnipotent hand that displaced 
it; while we viewed the vast rock 
that was upturned. The impress of 
mighty power stamped upon it, led 
the mind irresistibly to reflect on the 
grand moving cause. 

In England the chalk forms the floor 
of two immense excavities, which 
have been called the London and Isle 
of Wight Basins. These have been 
filled up by clay, gravel, and marl. 
This last stratum is remarkable for 
containing fossils of the elephant, 
hippopotamus, and elk; while the 
vast animals described by Cuvier, the 
megatheria, &c. are never associated 
with them, but are always found in 
the strata of more ancient date below. 
The chalk basins of the Isle of Wight, 
and of Paris, are remarkable for ex- 
hibiting proofs of a very curious fact, 
that there have been numerous inunda- 
tions of salt and fresh water on the 
same spot. There is a regular alter- 
nation of fresh water animals, with 
those of marine origin. The clay is 
in some places 500 feet thick, and the 
untenanted habitations of nautili, &c. 
are involved in it. 

It is supposed that these basins 
were vast lakes, which various catas- 
trophes have filled up with the wreck 
of other rocks. 

Basalt,—is a black ponderous sub- 
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stance, highly magnetic, fusible per 
se, and is presented to us in various 
forms, as in hexagonal columns, mas- 
sive, and in irregular prisms. Britain, 
perhaps, presents some of the most 
magnificent and unrivalled specimens 
of this homogeneous rock. The Giant’s 
Causeway, in the county of Antrim, 
in Ireland, offers an example of mas- 
sive and columnar basalt, perhaps 
unequalled in the world. It is a mole 
or quay, that projects froma promon- 
tory, many hundred feet into the sea. 
It strikes the eye of the observer, as a 
colossal edifice, an immense temple, 
reared by the great architect of the 
world. The caverns are of massive— 
the galleries of columnar basalt. The 
jointed columns, fitted with accuracy 
to each other, rise in a majestic and 
regular manner 6 or 700 feet above 
the level of the sea, forming a tower- 
ing terrace impending over the ocean 
beneath. Basalt is used in the arts— 
in manufacturing glass bottles. 

It should be noted also, that its 
structure has given rise to the two 
opposing theories of Hutton and Wer- 
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ner; the Neptunian and Plutonian 
doctrines :—the first referring its ori- 
gin to the action of water, while the 
Plutonists affirm that it betrays marks 
of igneous origin. 1t resembles some 
lava, in being prismatic. Beds of coal 
in the vicinity of dikes of basalt have 
been said to be coaked. Clay has 
been hardened, and violently forced 
through by basalt veins. Added to 
this, Sir James Hall and Mr. Watt 
have thought that they produced, by 
fusing basalt, incontestable analogies, 
that its forms are owing to fire, being 
more regularly crystallized in the cen- 
tre than at the surface. But those 
who have chosen water for a solvent, 
have proved that it often rests on, and 
alternates with, rocks whose origin is 
indisputably aqueous,—that many 
substances are prismatic, not produc- 
ed by fire,—that in the furnace basalt 
flows into glass,—that it frequently 
envelopes shells and vegetable re- 
mains,—and that siliceous nodules, 
containing water, are found in fissures 
and chasms of basalt. 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Amonc the local regulations by which civilized communities are distinguished, 
that which preserves an accurate estimate of their respective population must 
be deemed of considerable importance.’ The increase or the diminution of the 
inhabitants of any country, must always have an immediate connection with 
its agriculture and commerce ; and it rarely fails to furnish a barometer by 
which we may learn something of its prosperity or decline. 

When the census, in 1801, was taken, many families were most seriously 
alarmed, lest it should lead to something like a poll tax. In consequence of 
this, in numerous instances, erroneous statements were given, which were 
deficient in point of number, so that the aggregate sum most probably fell 
considerably short of the real amount. 

In 1811, these fears had subsided, and the estimate may be deemed less in- 
accurate than the preceding. But at that period, the country, involved in a 
protracted and extensive war, which spread through every quarter of the 
globe, presented many obstacles to a fair and unequivocal estimate of the 
total population. 

In 1821, neither of the preceding causes operated as on former occasions. 
The statement, therefore, of this census, has a fair claim to confidence, 
and so far as the comparative estimates may be deemed accurate, we may 
observe the progressive increase of population, notwithstanding the devasta- 
tions of war, and the extent of emigration. At the conclusion of another pe- 
riod, should the sound of war remain unheard, the effect of peace upon the 
increase of the human species in this country. will become apparent ; and the 
observable proportions may lead to some interesting calculations and impor- 
tant results. 

The following is a Comparative Statement of the Population of the several 
counties of Great Britain, in the years 1801, 1811, and 1821; shewing the 
rate of increase or diminution thereof, between the years 1801 and 1811; and 
between the years 1811 and 182],— 
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Glamorgan 
Merioneth 
Montgomery 
Pembroke 
Radnor 


SHIRES. 


Dumbarton 
Dumfries 
Edinburgh 


Haddington 
Inverness 


1801. 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 


8,331,434 
541,546 
1,599,068 


10,472,048 
Army, Navy, &c. 470,598 


Totals . 10,942,646 
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51,931 
60,615 
20,900 


611,788 
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1,805,688 


SUMMARY. 
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101,737 
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155,141 
96,165 
127,299 
43,561 
33,385 
13,797 
30,238 
13,263 
27,317 
70,878 
191,514 
31,162 
114,556 
113,430 
35,127 
90,157 
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7,762 
38,903 
244,387 
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14,069,677 
310,000 


14,379,677 
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REMARKS. 

The population of the Islands in the British Seas. not having been ascer- 
tained in 1801 and 1811, no comparative statement thereof can be given ; the 
existing population of those Islands, when enumerated in the year 1821, ap- 
pears to have been as follows ;—viz. Inthe Isle of Man 40,084,—In the 
Island of Guernsey (and its dependent Islets) 20,827,—In the Island of Jersey, 
28,600,—In the Scilly Isles, 2,614: In all these Islands, 92,122 inhabi- 
tants. 

The number of males ascribed to the Army, Navy, &c. in May, 1821, is the 
nearest estimate that can at present be made of the Regular Army, the Artil- 
lery, the Navy, and Seamen employed in Registered Merchant Vessels.— 
None of these classes can be ascribed to particular counties, nor consequently 
taken into account in the foregoing comparative statement, otherwise than in 
the general total ; nor properly in that, without making allowance for the large 
number of foreigners (perhaps 100,000) employed as merchant seamen during 
the war, and consequently taken into account in 1811: nor without consider- 
ing, that many soldiers and sailors are attributable to Ireland ; which consi- 
deration would operate proportionally upon the larger number of men serving 
in 1811, as compared with the smaller number in 1821. In order, therefore, 
to avoid the uncertainty hereby indicated, the rate of increase has been sepa- 
rately calculated on the respective numbers of Females only, viz. 





1801. Increase 1811. Increase 1821. 
p- Cent p- Cent. 
14 154 
Females 5,492,354 or 6,262,716 or 7,253,728 
14.02 15.82 


And the absolute increase of population in Great Britain (if measured by that 
of Females only) appears to have been about one million and a half in the first 
period, two millions in the second period, 


IRELAND. 
An abstract of the population of Ireland, according to the late census, 
printed by order of the House of Commons, makes the number of souls in 


1821, in 
Leinster, - - - - - - 1,785,702 
Munster, - - - - - - 2,005,363 
Ulster, - - - - - - 2,001,966 
Connaught, - - - - - - 1,053,918 
TotalinIreland - - - 6,846,949 


The enumeration of several counties in 1813 is also given; and it is curious 
to observe, that the increase of population has been beyond proportion great- 
est in the disturbed counties. The population in Cork County, in 1813, was 
523,936 : in 1821, it was 702,000. But the most extraordinary increase is that 
of Limerick ; in 1813, it was 103,865; in 1821, it was 214,286—that is, it has 
more than doubled itself in eight years. 
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Constantine. Though aware of cer- 
tain predictions, about this time to be 
fulfilled, which wear a threatening as- 


THE MAHOMETAN CAPITAL. 


Mr. Epitor. 


Sir,—Ata period when the eyes of 
the Christian world are turned to the 
“ mighty empire of the Ottoman,” now 
shaking to its base under the united 
strength of the Czar and the Persian, 
with every prospect of its final subver- 
sion, it may not be uninteresting to 
your readers to cast a retrospective 
glance at that ancient seat of religion 
and learning, named after the great 
No, 39.—Vo t. IV. 





t for the Turk, we decline entering 
into any prophetic calculations, not 
less out of respect to the sacred nature 
of the subject, than to afford space for 
a descriptive picture, with historical 
observations and anecdotes connected 
with the ‘‘ great city” of the East. 

Far from contenting ourselves, like 
some of your contemporaries’ prints, 
a weekly and monthly, with origi- 
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nal accounts of Constantinople, bor- 
vowed from Mary Wortley Montague, 
and other more recent travellers, we 
shall look back iuto ancient authori- 
ties, for the antiquitie of Constantinople, 
and how it becume conquered by the 
Turkes, And for this we shall confess 
ourselves indebted to a curious old 
collection of divers matters, by divers 
authors, on divers subjects; entitled, 
The Treasurie of Ancient and Moderne 
Times ; containing the learned collec- 
tions, judicious readings, and memora- 
ble observations, not only divine, 
morall, and phylosophyeall; but also 
poeticall, martial, politicall, histori- 
call, astrologicall, &c. &c. Translated 
out of that worthy Spanish gentleman, 
Pedro Mexio, and M. Francesco 
Lansouino, that famous Italian. As 
also of those honourable Frenchmen, 
Antonio de Vordeir, Lord of Vaupri- 
vaz, Logs Gugon, Sieur de la Vauche, 
Counsellor unto the King, &c. &c. 

Having thus given our readers every 
satisfaction in our power, as to the 
sources from which we draw our infor- 
mation, and which we honestly recom- 
mend to all our brother journalists,— 
we shall forthwith present them with 
this singular and eloquent old Eng- 
lished Treatise on the merits of the 
Mahometan Capital. 

‘* Among all the famous inhabited 
citties of the world, there was never 
any (after Rome) that hath beene 
scene of so great strength and honour, 
as Constantinople, very highly re- 
nowned, bothe by the Greeks and 
Latines. Strabo calleth it magnifi- 
cent; Plyny and Justine tearme it most 
noble; situated in a most excellent 
and fertile soyle, ennobled with great 
personages, and sumptuous buildings. 
It was a long time the cheefe citty and 
seate of the great empire, wherein 
have beene held many general couu- 
cils, for destroying and extirpation 
of infinite heresies. Many noble and 
notable eccasions have therein bap- 
pened, both in the prosperitie and 
tribulations thereof: and yet as we 
too well know it is fallen into captivi- 
tie, whereof wee will breefely declare 
the whole history. 

‘‘It is a cittie in Europe, seated in 
the countrey of Thrace, being plenti- 
full in fertility, great in circumference, 
and very mighty in power. Her plot 
and plantation are on the narrow sea, 
between Asia and Europe, at the en- 
trance of Pontus or the Euxine, called 





the great sea. For which cause Ovid 
calleth it the port of two seas, because 
it standeth in a narrow, or strait. 

“It containeth three and forty de- 
grees of latitude, that is to say, that 
it is distant from the equinoctiall 
three and forty degrees, there, where 
the pole is elevated ; and in the sixe 
and fifty degrees of longitude of the 
meridian, which passeth the Island of 
the Canaries. The first founders of 
this cittie, by common opinion of the 
best authors, were the Lacedemoni- 
ans. Onosius saith the Spartans, 
with their captaine and king, Pausa- 
nius. 

** Diodorus and Polybius do say, 
that it was called Byzantium, after 
the name of a captaine that laid the 
foundation thereof. Neverthelesse, 
Plyny aflirmeth, that at the first it 
was called Ligos, and not Byzantium. 
Euzebius saith, that it was builded 
very neere fo the time of the thirtieth 
Olympiade, even then when Tullus 
Hostilius reigned in Rome. At the 
first beginning it was but a_ small 
thing, as all other new erected townes 
were wont to be, and for a certainety 
it was some while subject to the Lace- 
Cemonians, or, as others say, to the 
Athenians, until such time as these 
two great estates contending toge- 
ther, it had leysure to grow rich, en- 
creasing both in wealthe and power, 
and by means of their dissention still 
continuing, it enlarged itselfe to some 
more greatnesse. 

“ Afterwards, it flourished in such 
sort with the liberty it had, and the 
fruitfulnesse of the soyle, that Philip 
of Macedon, father to the great Alex- 
ander, grew enamoured of her beauty 
and mighty riches, and concluded to 
conquer it; whereto, for his better 
attainement, he laid a long time of 
besiedging, and yet could not take it. 
One day, Leo, a notable sophister, 
had conference with King Philip, and 
the same was afterward written by 
Philostratus, in the History of the 
Gymnosophists; for as Philip still 
continued his enterprize with a very 
huge army of choice selected men, 
Leo went from Byzantium and spake 
to him. in this manner. ‘Tell me, 
King Philip, what injury hast thou 
received from Byzantium, that has 
moved thee to make warre upon her 
with such violent fury ?”’—* I have re- 
ceived,’ answered Philip, ‘not any 
injury of the cittie, whereby to provoke 
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me as her enemy; but because she 
seems more beautifull to me than all 
the other citties of Thrace: as ena- 
moured of her perfections I would 
faine conquer, and make her mine.’ 
‘Kings that are amorous,’ answered 
Leo, ‘and would be beloved where 
they place affection, doe labour to 
compasse their intent with sweete mu- 
sic, pleasing speeches, guifts, and 
such like kinde behaviour ; and never 
strive to enforce them by rough 
tearmes and rude warre.’—And even 
so it fell out with this king, for as wee 
have alreadie saide hee could not 
compasse his desire, but left it in 
farre greater strength and liberty than 
it was before. Afterward, by succes- 
sion of time, when the Romains began 
to make warre in Greece, they entred 
into league and amity with the Byzan- 
tians, and many times were supplied 
with their helpe and kindnesse, in 
sundry warres and stout foughten bat- 
tailes, which strengthened stil her 
flourishing prosperity ; and also aug- 
mented her buildings and wealth. 

‘A long while after, the Romaine 
rule coming to the emperors, Severus 
then raigning, the tyrant Pisenius, 
enemy to the emperor, tooke posses- 
sione of this cittie of Byzantium, so 
Severus sent thither a great army to 
besiedge it; but having not strength 
enough to surprize it by assault, they 
compelled him by famine to yield 
himselfe ; but first the wals and goodly 
fortifications were battered, spoiled, 
and thrown downe unto the ground, 
and so were all the goodly build- 
ings. 

“There remained nothing of the 
former estate but a poor desolate cit- 
tie, wherein few or none desired to 
dwell. The parts and fragments of 
the destroyed wals and houses, which 
remained to be seene in lamentable 
ruins, were of such an excellent kind 
of stone, cut and squared with such 
admirable art, that hardly could their 
joyntes and closures be discerned. 

“This calamity being overblowne, 
and the Emperor Constantine raigning 
at Rome (even hee that was surnamed 
the greate, son to St. Helena, the 
Queen that founde the crosse of our 
Saviour Christ,—he determined to 
passe into the East, being mooved 
and merely compelled thereto, by 
divers augures or wizzards, concern- 
ing an eagle which brought him (it is 
said) a cord between her tallants, 


other 
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wherewith this bird had measured out 
a new habitation for him in another 
country. Whereupon hee concluded 
to have old ruined Byzantium again 
re-edified, to honour it with another 
name, and to make it the cheef- cittie 
of the world. « 

‘* By this means she was restored to 
her former estate, witb such a large 
surmounting of houses and all faire 
buildings, that she stoode in conten- 
tion with Rome for beauty. It was 
then were erected sumptuoas palaces, 
goodly churches, and high towers: 
thither also he transported the empire, 
with his courte; consuls, senators, 
and all other magistrates and officers. 
Now halbeit, hee had amplified it in 
such forme and greatnesse, that it 
seemed a new Rome, and so hee 
would have it called, but the voyce of 
the people so far prevailed, that the 
name of the emperor must needs be 
givenit, and so it was called Con- 
stantinople. The historians who then 
lived, and soone after, doe say, that 
the greatnes and sumptuous shew 
thereof was such, as it could not be 
described without great prolixity. 

“The Emperor Constantine lived 
there many years, io the height of pros- 
peritie ; sodid the other emperors also 
that succeeded him. There they con- 
tinued the empire, some in peace, and 
some in warre, until such time that, 
(after a large expence of yeares,) by 
divers fowle sins committed by the 
citizens, occasioned thorow prospe- 
ritie, ease, and ydlenesse ; and partly 
by the weaknesse and negligence of . 
the emperors, the greatnes and power 
thereof began to decline. So that 
having endured many misfortunes of 
fire, pestilence, and terrible earth- 
quakes, there having also passed over 
eleven hundred yeares of the Chris- 
tians holding it in possession ;—this 
famous cittie, that alone ruled over so 
manie nations, that was rich in gold 
and silver, honoured with approuved 
ancient excellencies, incomparable 
churches, admyred monuments, and 
raised out of the dust of oblivion by 
God’s permission, through Constan- 
tine, and afterward by another Con- 
stantine, was at last besieged by 
Mahomet, King of the Turkes;— 
Lord of the lesser Asia, and of many 
regions and provinces; the 

randfather’s father to Solyman, that 
lived when I wrote this history; the 
predecessors of which Mahomet had 
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before that time conquered the greater 
part of Greece. His siedge was laid 
against this cittie with such power, 
and maintained with so violent fury, 
that after many bloody battles, and by 
course of as manie months while the 
siedge continued,—after the death, 
also, of infinite worthy men, as well 
on the one side as the other; the 
Turk appointed the last day of bat- 
taile to be the nine and twentieth, 
in the yeare 1453, the Emperor Fre- 
derick raigning then at Rome, third 
of that name ; and he gave them bat- 
taile by breake of day. In which 
extream fury the inhabitants being no 
longer able to resist the huge multi- 
tude of their enemies, and the impe- 
tuous storm, the cittie was surprized 
in the assault ; and some authors re- 
corde it was in this manner: 

“ The emperor, being given to un- 
derstand that the Turke had aban- 
doned the cittie’s pillage for three 
days together, after many worthy 
orations made, he went out of the 
wals with a great number of his peo- 

le, to defend the barbicans or sub- 
Soke ; which were of as high moun- 
ture and strength as the wals of the 
cittie. And he went himselfe in per- 
son, to give orders and to counsel 
what was to be done, causing the cit- 
tie’s gates to be fast shut after him, 
to take from his people all hope of 
flight. 

“ And even now, did there happen 
the very fiercest and most cruel bat- 
taile that ever was seene since the 
invention of warre, with all kindes of 
arms and instruments for fight, as 
well for defending as assayling. It 
seemed as if the very heavens would 
have split in sunder with the noise 
and outcries of the soldiers; and the 
earthe looked like unto a great sham- 
bles, covered with the bloode and 
limbs of the slaine and wounded. 
The emperor on one side, and the 
Turk on the other, added fire and 
spirite with their chearful wordes, to 
the great encouragement of their arm- 
ed troopers, being themselves ever 
foremost, or rallying the hindmost, 
as occasion and need required. For 
great and awful was that day, the 
prize held at stake. 

“Among the valiantest warriors 
that boldly stood for defence of the 

icanes, there was a Genowese, 
named Justinian, upon whose virtue 
and valour the people within the wals 
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not a little depended, in regard of his 
skil and manly power, and because 
in al the precedent battailes, he had 
beene stil the principal occasion of the 
cittie’s safety. Neverthelesse, after a 
long resistance, being sore wounded, 
and his blood abundantly streaming 
from his hurts, he forsook the place he 
had defended, to have some medi- 
cines applied to him in the cittie. 
Which when the people perceived, 
their courage became immediately 
quailed; and worde thereof being 
brought to the emperor, he ran after 
him, instantly beseeching him to re- 
turn, and make good his place, shew- 
ing what necessity stood upon his 
presence. But no conditions or pro- 
mises whatever could cause him to go 
backe: be it that either it so pleased 
God, that his courage should fail him, 
or else that hee could no longer beare 
the grief of his wounds, but having 
them dressed, intended to return. So 
the gate was opened to him, and chi- 
rurgeons called to give him what help 
they could. 

“In the meane space, his followers 
that defended his quarter, not having 
him with them, began to shrink back 
and give over the place. 

‘‘The Turkes no sooner beheld this 
advantage, but they fell afresh to a 
much more dreadfull assault, and 
contrariwise the Christians were so 
weake and out of hart, that being able 
to resist no longer, they turned their 
backs, seeking to shelter themselves 
in the cittie. The gate remaining open 
in expectation of Justinian’s return, 
the Turkes mingled themselves among 
the Christians, and entering the cittie 
with them, went up upon the wals, 
and did pitiful massacres upon the 
Christians. 

‘‘The Emperor, having changed his 
habit, to the end that he might not be 
knowne, was slaine by the enemies. 
Others say, (among whom is Pope 
Pius the II.) that as he desired to 
retire into the cittie, grieving to see 
his people in such disorder, he was 
throwne down by the flying multitude, 
and being greatly trampled on by 
their passage over him, he died under 
the feet of his own followers, even in 
the very sight of his soldiers on the 
wals, as he was entering the cittie 
gate. But be it howsoever, his body 
was knowne by the Turkes, who cut off 
his head, and fixing it on a lance’s 
point, carried it as their victorie’s 
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trophy thorow the whole camp, and 
after, into the cittie. : 

“As for Justinian, (the flight of 
whom was the principal occasion of 
so lamentable a misfortune,) he seeing 
the cittie taken, fled away by the sea, 
and died in a little island, either of 
the wounds he had received, or of 
some other disease ; albeit, he had it 
once in his own choice to have died 
honourably in the place he had lived 
with so much fame and credit. 

* The Turkes beeing thus entred the 
cittie, lefte no kinde of bloody cruelty 
unperformed, that malice or villany 
could devise. All the household and 
kindered of the Emperour, both men 
and women, were (without mercy) 
put to the sworde, and in like sort 
they dealt with all the people, except 
such as escaped, or whom they tooke 
to their slavish servitude. 

“ And here I may not forget one 
notorious detestable action; for they 
could not content themselves with ex- 
ecuting their barbarous malice upon 
Christian men and women, but having 
gotten a goodly image of the crucifixe 
of Christ, they, in a shameful mock- 
ery, would needs performe another 
crucifying thereof upon a foule and 
bloody cross, representing a new pas- 
sion of our Savioure; and over his 
head they wrote this inscription: 
‘This is the God of the Christians,’ 
with many other abominable blasphe- 
mies. In this manner that noble cittie 
of Constantinople, fell into the hands 
of the disciples of Mahomet, the 
sworne enemies to Jesus Christ; as 
yet they do continue. I would it 

leased God, that even as ther hath 

ne in her wals manie mutations 
to her great misfortunes, that once 
againe it might bee regained, to serve 
to his glory, and the generall good of 
Christendome.”’ 
The Treasurie of Ancient and 
Modern Times. 

We cannot help remarking, in con- 
clusion,that we were particularly strack 
with the bold and vivid description, dis- 
played in the latter part of this account, 
The siege, the battle, and the storm- 
ing of the ruling city of the East, with 
the minute and touching incidents 
relating to the brave Justinian, with 
the death of the Emperor, and the 
ensuing desolation, are all brought 
before our eyes with the terrible trath, 
and living energy, of a great historic 
painting. Nor can we reftain from 


expressing vur wish, that such com- 
manding talents as could produce the 
Feast of Belshazzar, and the picture 
of Joshua, might select some features 
from so grand an event as the fall of 
Constantinople, to give the world a 
wilder and a deeper feeling of its ter- 
rors, than even the language of the 
poet can et It would be another 
testimony of the triumph of his geni- 
us, which we may safely trust, would 
gather with ease, the exact time and 
action, and the situation of the at 
characters in the piece. The subject 
is no less worthy of the attention, and 
of the exertion, of the very highest 
powers of the poet; and we are not 
sorry to find that it is intended to be 
offered to the rival geniuses of the age, 
in the shape of a prize poem, by the 
new Royal Literary Society, for the 
present year. If this be so, we have 
pleasure in recommending to their 
notice, the preceding sketch of that 
great historic event on which they 
are about to exercise their powers. 

We propose to take every advantage 
we can reap from it, on the same 
ground, for ourselves; and would 
therefore wish to be met fairly and 
honourably, and equally, with “no 
chance to boot,” we could reserve in 
our own favour, in preference to the ° 
hope of its escaping the knowledge 
and research of other candidates. 
For we do think there are points in it, 
which, in the hands of genius and 
power, may give that individuality of 
character and circumstance, and that 
dramatic truth, which we trust will be 
thought essential to the success of 
the poem. 

We can only say with Dante: 


« O Mase, O alto ingegno! or in acutate!”’ 


As a contrast to the preceding ac- 
count, and in order to render the de- 
scription more complete, we intend 
adding, in the ensuing number, Mary 
Wortley Montague’s lively and amus- 
ing letter on the Wonders of the 
Turkish Capital. 
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No. 2.—On Modern Poetry. 
Tis may truly be called a poetical 


age, at least if we are to judge by the 
uantity published; but whether one 





ousandth part wil: be heard of twenty 
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years hence, is a question which ad- 
mits of considerable doubt. One or 
two generations of poets, even in my 
time, have passed away, for who now 
reads Hayley, or Darwin, or the 
affected Miss Seward. The present 
day can boast of a great variety of 
subject and metre, ready cut and 
dried, and a man must be dull indeed 
if he does not find something either to 
amuse or instruct him. We have 
ballads, sonnets, and elegies, in abun- 
dance, and many very ponderous 
epics, so called. We have stanzas 
addressed to almost every object in 
the universe, animate and inanimate, 
from a daisy to a mountain oak, and 
from an ass’s foal* to a man. We 
have familiar epistles in verse upon 
common affairs, and lyric odes from 
plum cake to paste blacking, and 
from the ocean to a washing tub. 
Then again we have lines in praise 
and in dispraise of numberless invisi- 
ble ladies, and soft lamentations in 
many a plaintive ditty. ‘The course 
of true love never yet ran smooth,” 
and every weak trifler must needs 
record his troubles in verse. This is 
an eternal topic, from the splendid 
pamphlet, to X Y Z in every maga- 
zine. In short, poetry is the prevail- 
ing mane, and immortality the gene- 
ral hope. 


Notwithstanding this, it is some- 
what vexing to be told, when you are 
reading a work which pleases you, 
that it is not poetry, and must not be 
encouraged ; and yet if we examine 
into the matter narrowly, we shall 
find that in nine cases out of ten the 
reproof is founded in truth. With 
the exception of about three or four 
living poets, there is little in the 
works of any other that can be per- 
used with advantage. The herds of 
imitators which the poetry of Lord 
Byron has created, are of no service 
to fiterature, but rather tend to vitiate 
a correct taste. It is the same also 
as to the celebrated novels of Waver- 
ley. How many blustering soldiers, 
and degenerate mysterious witches, 
have not Meg Merilies.and Major Dal- 
getty given birth to. A word or two 
upon these novels, en passant. The 
public already begin to talk aboutthem 
lightly; and certainly the three last 
have given them some occasion. 
Great as the author of them undoubt- 








* See Coleridge’s ‘‘ Sybilline Leaves.” 





edly is, he may carry his forte too 
far ;—the same characters must be re- 
peated, and the same mode of expres- 
sion necessarily be employed. He 
should have been. content with Ivan- 
hoe. But to return.— 

Poetry is a plant of very delicate 
growth, and requires much care and 
nurture to bring it any way near per- 
fection. Out of the multitudes who 
“indite” what may be called ‘‘ good 
matter,” how few are there who have 
any thing of true poetical inspiration, 
any thing of the mens divinor in their 
organization. Time, and stay, and 
industry have made them what. they 
are, and given them the semblance of 
what they are not. There will always 
be plenty of these; and it is sufficient 
for poetical literature, if it obtains 
one truly great man in every century. 
But there are some authors who make 
it their boast to have written a great 
deal—I hate to hear of it.—It is much 
more creditable to write one volume 
well,’ than five hundred tolerably. 
Supposing a man does begin and 
finish a pamphlet in two hours, what 
does it prove ?--only, that he was a 
simpleton for not taking the four and 
twenty to do it better. For this rea- 
son, there is nothing more insipid 
than to be told of that renowned book- 
maker, Lope de Vega. As to myself, 
I should feel inclined to give more 
praise to Gray for his elegy, than to 
the other for all he had scribbled... A 
man generally cannot write much 
without becoming tiresome, and he 
has only the same feelings and pas- 
sions to deal with, and although he 
may at first depict them in an interest- 
ing manner, yet by frequent repeti- 
tions, they are little better than dull 
and tedious common-place. 

If we examine the principal poets 
of the present day, we shall, I think, 
find that the greater part have written 
themselves out, and are only injuring, 
instead of increasing, their a 
fame. Some of them, although the 
sun. of their genius is decidedly on the 
wane, appear incapable of letting him 
set quietly, leaving us the remem- 
brance of his mid-day warmth, but 
must needs expose the coldness and 
feebleness of his latest glimmerings. 
The interminable book-making Sou- 
they is of the class ; he should have 
forgotten pen, ink, and paper, twenty 
years ago. If writing “Lives of 
Wesley” and “ Visions of Judgment,” 
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be for his interest, they are not for 
his reputation. Hexameters do not 
suit an English taste, and it would 
have been well if his muse had been 
entranced long enough to have pre- 
vented the publication of her ‘* Vi- 
sion ;” she would not then have added 
another weight to “*Thalaba.” As to 
Coleridge, he can scarcely be quar- 
relled with on this account, and per- 
haps not admitted to the title of a 
great poet; a metaphysician, how- 
ever, he is, and as moon-stricken a 
one as ever ruled nonentity. Amid 
his dark and drear wanderings, * he 
stands,” as a witty writer says, “most 
lamentably in need of an intellectual 
safety lamp.” His ‘‘ Ode on the de- 
parting Year,” is a fine burst of poeti- 
cal feeling. 

The poetical works of Sir Walter 
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Scott are now but little inquired after; | 
and it may here be remarked, that | 
immediate popularity generally por- | 
tends approaching forgetfulness. Those | 
works which steal upon public atten- 
tion gradually, are commonly written 
by men of the greatest talent, and it 
is much more creditable to obtain a 
place in the literature of a country 
after twenty years’ application, than 
to be that period the idol of all, and 
then sink into everlasting oblivion. 
Walter Scott is a bold painter; but 
what poetry he possessed was all put 
to flight in the battle of Waterloo. 
It was, however, exerted honourably, 
being in his country’s cause, and this 
is not what every dead poet could 
have said. 

Crabbe, that sensible, and Rogers, 
that pretty ladylike poet, have done 
sufficient to insure a good name, and 
ought not to tempt the muses again. 
““Human Life” was a sad drop from 
the “* Pleasures of Memory.” Moore, 
that gay light-hearted fiutterer round 
Parnassus, who has written Lallah 
Rookh, and a thousand sweet stan- 
zas, has as yet done nothing ; I mean, 
nothing great. He has not even laid 
the foundation-stone for any thing like 
permanent fame to rest upon. Whether 
he can do so, is a question perhaps to 
be doubted. He is not a thinker; his 
muse skims along the surface, and 
dances among the sunbeams; but 
does not, or cannot, dive for the 
pearls which lie at the bottom. He 
seems to think it praise sufficient to be 


thought the least sorry writer in Great 
Britain. 
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With regard to Lord Byron, he has 
written too mich, unless it was done 
better. Childe Harold is his noblest 
work—the third canto is written in the 
spirit of Wordsworth’s Excursion. 
His four last tragedies are decidedly 
inferior, being carelessly written, and 
having a great deal of common-place 
in them—they would have done credit 
to any young writer ; but they confer 
no honour on Lord Byron. As to 
some of our elder dramatists, he can- 
not even touch the hem of their gar- 
ments. There is one defect in all his 
works; they have too much glitter, 
and are more likely to please a heated 
and perverted imagination, than a 
correct taste. He has not that calm 
majestic faculty, which of itself en- 
nobles a subject ; he can keep up the 
dignity of a splendid work, but cannot 
raise that of an apparently mean one : 
he is great only with his subject. He 
seems to be aware of this, for all he 
does has a reference to it. If he 
leaves his country, it is to tread the 
classic shores of Athens: if he de- 
scribes an object, it is a mountain, 
thunder storm, or the terrors of the 
illimitable ocean; it is always some- 
thing sublime, either in nature or art. 
He speaks of the battle of Waterloo ; 
of the shades of great men; he visits 
Greece, and depicts the thousand 
associations which it cannot fail to 
create; he turns to Rome, that 
“* Niobe of nations,” and stands within 
its Coliseum. This then proves the 
want, in no inconsiderable degree, of 
that commanding power which has 
generally been allowed him. He de- 
lineates, with a master hand, that 
which is lofty in creation, but holds 
no sympathy with lesser objects, 
although these, perhaps, are more 
the poet’s province. The ‘‘ witchery 
of the soft blue sky,” a “* shallow rivu- 
let,” the “meanest flower,” are things 
of which he in effect knows nothing. 
In fine, he is not a man of great 
mind, although one of splendid poeti- 
cal ability. 

There is one poet now living who is 
a striking contrast to the above men- 
tioned ones; he has written little, and 
that little admirably ; I mean, Camp- 
bell. Let the “‘mob of gentlemen,” 
who stain paper with their merciless 
effusions, write, or let them pride 
themselves in the number of thir 
common-place volumes, it is not such 
who are deserving of public csteem ; 
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it is he who has increased the intrinsic 
worth of literature, without adding a 
eater quantity of inferior matter. 
he “Exile of Erin,” and ‘‘O’€on- 
nor’s Child,” are worth a hundred 
modern rhapsodies, and have done 
more for Ireland in the way of poeti- 
cal credit, than all the ‘‘ Melodies” 
Moore has published. He is a true 
t, and deserves all the reputation 

e has acquired. Asto Wordsworth, 
enough has been said of him else- 
where; and were I to attempt to 
offer any analysis of his poetry, it 
would only be treading the same 
ground that has been so often gone 
over ; besides, it is not the object or 
within the limits of the present article. 
The assailants who have said any 
thing against him, have been in fact 
those who probably never read his 
writings, or who at best have only 
read the most unfavourable passages. 
What he has already done is before 
the public, the more enlightened por- 
tion of which have justly appreciated 
his merits. What he will yet do, is 
not for me to say. He has given us 
one volume of the Excursion, and has 
promised another. There have been 
cold sneers and unmeaning epithets 
attached to his name, and criticisms 
on his poetry, “lighter than vanity ;” 
but his increasing fame is not to be 
hindered—he is sure of his reward. 
Milton is the only poet with whom he 
can be compared, either for loftiness 
of thought or strength of imagination, 
and those who quarrel with him as a 

t, for the few objectionable pieces 

e has written, might, with as much 

reason, find fault with the sun for the 
spots upon its surface. 

The greater and more popular por- 
tion of modern poetry, seems to aim at 
affecting the passions, instead of tak- 
ing the higher ground of imagination. 
This certainly is the way to attract 
instant notice, if it misses of enduring 
fame. Whatever is new or uncom- 
mon, is always sure to please the ma- 
jority of readers ; and if a story can 
- so framed, as to admit of any new 
feature of horror, or can depict any 
single passion, (no matter which,) in 
a light in which it has not before ap- 
peared, so much the better. Hence, 
as to poetry, we hear of nothing but 
the poet’s fire ; and if an author does 
not almost scorch his readers, he 
might in most cases as well hold his 
peace. Although this species of writ- 








ing suits the taste of the multitude, it 
is often produced with little or no 
talent, for a fire may frequently be 
created from very green materials, 
This will also apply to public speak- 
ing; and it has often been said, that 
scarcely any thing is much easier than 
to make the generality of an audience 
weep. It always requires less power 
to move the passions, than to convince 
the judgment. For a young writer of 
genius, however, this method is dan- 
gerous. Although men generally like 
that sort of composition which imme- 
diately pleases them, and feel dis- 
posed to exalt a writer whom they un- 
derstand at first sight, yet it is not 
well to minister to such a taste. It is 
better to build on a more solid basis, 
and to rise into estimation by the 
sole merit of a man’s own works. Such 
a process may be slow, but it is 
sure. 

It is always a fault, as well as an 
indication of want of real ability, 
whenever a writer seems to depend 
more for success upon expression than 
matter. A work may contain a good 
deal of very excellent common-place 
applicability in it, arrayed in pom- 
pous diction, and in what some would 
call fine language, without being worth 
astraw. Indeed, every-day thoughts, 
clothed in high-sounding words, = 74 
pear worse by far, than they would 
otherwise do in their own appropriate 
costume. It is like the daw in pea- 
cock’s feathers. This is an error into 
which many have fallen, and which 
some have committed who ought to 
have known better. For my own part, 
I dislike showy diction, even when 
the thoughts are good ; but whea they 
are not, it is insufferable. To reada 
poems splendidly written, and to 

ave our expectations baulked by the 
trifling meanness of the idea, is vex- 
ing and somewhat laughable. Itisa 
flourish of trumpets, and enter Tom 
Thumb. The language of poetry 
should be pure and simple, as far from 
bombast on the one hand, as from 
littleness on the other. We have some 
sweet unaffected passages in our elder 
poets and dramatists, which should be 
more studied, and, as to diction, imi- 
tated. But the times are now peculi- 
arly unfitted for the development of 
a poetical genius of this mould— 
strange excitement and high-wrought 
narrative are the ruling features of 
the age, and an author who writes for 
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his living, (there are few who do not,) 
is almost compelled to misapply his 
powers. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, 
that it is a proof of a little mind, to be 
over anxious after gaining a popular 
name, in any other way than by the mere 
worth of a man’s own talent. To be- 
come the butterfly of the multitude, 
however, is but a fickle state of exist- 
ence, and therefore not an enviable 
one. Itis the mere turn of a feather 
whether it lives or dies. A man of 
genius may be known to be so from 
his conduct, and chiefly, in the first 
place, because he pursues a steady 
persevering method, conscious of the 
truth and merit of what he says; and 
secondly, because he is wholly un- 
swayed by cither the good or bad opi- 
nion which the public may have of 
him. He sees fame at a distance, 
and feels assured that though in this 
life he may be comparatively unknown, 
she will one day rise upon his ashes. 
He esteems what the wise and good 
say, and it is only to such that he ap- 
peals. He will not descend to notice 
the rudeness of the vulgar, nor the 
cavils of the vain. It is sufficient for 
him if he obtains the good word of 
those whom he respects. He will 
not, however, boast of the praises of 
such men, nor submit to shine as the 
hero of a newspaper puff. He will 
never barter his good opinion of him- 
self. He is satisfied, and takes plea- 
sure in his own works ; and it is in 
reality immaterial to him whether 
others do or not. He writes because 
he loves the imperishable forms of 
beauty and of truth, and because he 
knows that such have been and must 
be valued. In fine, he looks only at 
the testimony of those whom he con- 
siders as his superiors, and will con- 
tinue to write on, let the rest say what 
they may. When we see persons then 
particularly anxious about gaining 
applause, we may take it for granted, 
that they are not what they would 
seem to be. Although fame is the 
“passion of great souls,” it is only 
such fame as must be lasting, and 
which comes from pure and unsullied 
springs. No truly great man ever 
cared a straw either for the praise or 
dispraise of those of whom he could 
not help thinking meanly—he only 
viewed their opinions as the necessary 
consequence of the inequality of natu- 


ral ability. It has been said that 
No. 39,—Vol, LV 
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“ Strongest minds 
Are often those’of whom the noisy world 
Hears least.” 


And perhaps the remark is correct. 
The “ noisy world” cannot understand 
the compositions of great men; it is 
only a scattered few who are able to 
do so. To write well then is no easy, 
every day task; much time, much 
study, added to an unusual portion of 
natural talent, can alone perform = 
G. M. 
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CHEMICAL ESSAYS,—BY STUDIOSUS. 


Essay 3d.—Carbonic Acid Gas. 
( Continued from col. 230. ) 

Wuen I submitted my Essay on Oxy- 
gen to the readers of the Imperial 
Magazine, 1 informed them that my 
third essay should treat of Atmosphe- 
ric Air ; but finding that a knowledge 
of Carbonic Acid Gas is absolutely 
necessary, and that it would be im- 
possible to take a sufficiently extend- 
ed survey of it in that essay, without 
swelling it to an extremely great 
length, I have preferred giving it in a 
separate form, reserving the composi- 
tion of the Atmosphere and the Che- 
mical and Physical properties of Air 
for the subject of a fourth essay.— 

Carbon has never been found to 
exist in a state of absolute purity, ex- 
cept in the diamond ; a precious stone 
known from the remotest ages. Great 
quantities of diamonds are found in 
the East Indies; principally in the 
kingdoms of Golconda, Visiapour, and 
Bengal ; and in the island of Borneo. 
Carbon may be obtained in a state of 
sufficient purity for the exhibition of 
its properties, by charring small pieces 
of wood in a crucible well covered 
with sand. It is of little consequence 
what kind of wood is used, if it be 
previously deprived of its bark, and 
then exposed to a red heat for a sufli- 
cient length of time in a closed vessel. 
If we introduce a piece of red-hot 
charcoal into a vessel filled with Oxy- 
gen Gas, we shall find the charcoal to 
burn with much greater brilliancy than 
it does in Atmospheric Air, and to 
throw out the most lively scintilla- 
tions. If we examine the contents of 
the vessel afterthe charcoal has ceased 
to burn, we shall find it filled with a 
peculiar gas, considerably heavier 
than the Oxygen Gas, which it con- 


— at the commencement of the 
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experiment. We shall also find that 
this gas is absorbable by water; that 
it is incapable of supporting combus- 
tion and animal life ; and that it pre- 
cipitates lime water. This is the 
Carbonic Acid Gas, of the properties 
of which [ profess to treat in the pre- 
sent essay. 

The Carbonic Acid Gas, thus ob- 
tained, is not in a state of sufficient 
purity forthe exhibition of some of its 
properties ; the following process will 
therefore be preferable. Put into a 
common glass or earthenware retort, 
a quantity of carbonate of lime, lime 
stone, or marble, reduced to a rough 
powder ; and pour upon it a quantity 
of the strongest sulphuric acid of the 
shops, previously diluted with about 
six times its weight of water. Upon 
the addition of the sulphurous acid, 
an immediate effervescence will ensue, 
and Carbonic Acid Gas be evolved in 
abundance. When this gas is intend- 
ed to be used immediately, it may be 
collected over water, in common with 
the other gases; but as this gas is ab- 
sorbable by water, it will be necessary 
to collect it over mercury, if we wish 
it to remain for a considerable length 
of time previous to the investigation 
of its properties. 

The ancients had some knowledge 
of this gas, which is the first elastic 
fluid with which they were in any de- 
= acquainted after common air. 

an Helmont called it Gas Sylvestre. 
It is to the celebrated Dr. Black, that 
chemists were indebted for some of 
the first discoyeries relative to this 
fluid. In 1755, he discovered the 
affinity between Carbonic Acid and 
Alkalies. He called it fixed air. In 
1772, Bergman proved that it was an 
acid, and gave it the name of Aérial 
Acid. Mr. Bewdley called it Mephi- 
tie Acid; soon after which Mr. Kerr 
called it Calcareous Acid. It first 
obtained its present name from the 
immortal Lavoisier, who first proved 
that it was a compound, consisting of 
Oxygen and Carbon. 

Carbonic Acid Gas is invisible, 
colourless, elastic, and destitute of 
smell. Its specific gravity, as esta- 
blished by experience, is to atmosphe- 
ric air as 1500 to 1000. It is fatal to 
animal life. Frogs live in it for a con- 
siderable length of time, by the power 
which they so eminently possess in 
suspending their respiration. Carbo- 
nic Acid Gas is indispensably neces- 





sary to vegetables ; and their growth 
is increased or diminished, accurding 
to the mode of its application. This 
gas, as was first demonstrated by 
Saussure, jun. proves beneficial to 
vegetation, so long as it does not ex- 
ceed one-eighth of the constitution of 
the atmosphere. The compound is 
absorbed and.decomposed by the ve- 
getating organs, its carbon forming a 
constituent part of the vegetable, 
while the greater part of the Oxygen 
thus liberated, is emitted in the state 
of gas by the organs of respiration 
situated upon the upper surface of the 
leaves: the remainder of the Oxygen 
is retained by the vegetable as indis- 
pensably necessary to the formation of 
acids and sugar. It is incapable of 
supporting combustion. It is gree- 
dily absorbed by all the alkalies. 
Carbonic Acid Gas exists in abun- 
dance ready formed in nature. It 
exists in a state of combination in a 
great variety of bodies. It is com- 
bined in the greatest quantity in lime 
stone, chalk, and marble; it is also 
found in this state in the alkalies; 
earths, some of the metallic oxydes, 
and in stones. It may be separated 
from its combination with these sub- 
stances by the effusion of acids, or by 
distillation witha strong heat. In the 
state of gas it is generated in ex- 
tremely great quantities in the Grotto 
Del Cane, near Naples; so called 
beeause great numbers of dogs have 
died in it, which have been driven into 
it for the entertainment of passengers, 
It is also evolved in great abun- 
dance from the Lake of Averno, which 
Virgil supposed to be the entrance to 
the infernal regions. Itis also found 
in this state at the well of Negra, in 
Vivarais; at the well of Perols, near 
Montpellier ; and in cellars, tombs, 
necessaries, wells, mines, coal pits, 
and other subterraneous places. Great 
quantities of this gas are daily formed 
by the processes of combustion, re- 
spiration, fermentation of beer and 
wine, putrefaction of animal bodies, 


c. 

From what has been already ad- 
vanced, it must appear evident, that 
had not some effectual means been 
provided for its decomposition, it 
must have accumulated very rapidly; 
and have proved destructive to every 
thing within its reach ; consequently, 
all animated nature must have inevi- 
tably perished. What are the means 
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employed by nature for its decom- 
position, have been already men- 
tioned. 

To shew the prodaction of Carbonic 
Acid by the processes of combustion 
and respiration, the following simple 
experiments will suffice. Fill a com- 
mon glass tumbler with lime water, 
and blow into it from the lungs, 
through a silver or ivory blow-pipe, or 
a goose quill. In a short time the 
lime water will be found to exhibit a 
milky appearance. This experiment 
will serve to illastrate another pro- 
perty of this gas, mentioned above ; 
namely, that it precipitates lime wa- 
ter. Fill the pneumato - chemical 
trough with pure lime water, over 
which invert a large bell glass, or jar, 
filled with either Oxygen Gas, or At- 
mospheric Air; introduce a lighted 
candle under the bell glass, and let it 
remain in this state till so much of the 
Oxygen is consumed that the remain- 
ing air will no longer support the 
combustion; when the flame will be 
extinguished. The bell glass is now 
to be shaken pretty strongly for a 
short time; and the lime water will 
be found to exhibit the appearances 
mentioned in the last experiment. 

By means of strong pressure, some 
chemists have succeeded in making 
water absorb and condense more than 
three times its own bulk of thisgaseous 
fluid ; and water thus saturated with 
this aérial acid, possesses very valuable 
and powerful medicinal properties. 
The acidulous mineral waters natu- 
rally formed, differ from water thus 
fully saturated, partly in not contain- 
ing so large a quantity of this acid, 
and partly in holding other substances 
in solution. The whole of the gas 
may be again liberated by boiling the 
water, by exhaustion under the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, by the act of 
freezing, or by simply exposing the 
acidulous water to the influence of 
the open air; owing to the affinity of 
Carbonie Acid for air, it will escape 
in the form of gas, leaving the water 
in a state of purity. Water saturated 
with Carbonic Acid reddens the tinc- 
ture of litmus, possesses an agreeable 
subacid taste, and sparkles upon agi- 
tation. Owing to its great specific 
gravity, it may be poured from one 
vessel to another. Yeast, it is well 
known, is the skum which collects on 
beer during fermentation, and it is 
owing to the Carbonic Acid Gas 


which it contains, that it is able to 
effect the fermentive process when 
mixed with other substances. All 
fermented liquors, as beer, porter, 
cider, perry, &c. derive their sparkling 
appearance and brisk acidulous taste 
from being impregnated with this 
as. 

. ( To be continued. ) 
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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF THE 
CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN, D. D. 


REY. 


(Concluded from col. 264.) 

In the month of March, 1806, Dr. 
Buchanan was again looking forward 
to his long projected journey to the 
coast of Malabar, but another indis- 
position retarded his designs for a 
short season, so that it was not until 
the third of May that he left Calcutta 
on his way to the south. It was dur- 
ing this journey, that he visited Jug- 
gernaut, and witnessed those horrid 
rites and unparalleled abominations, 
the account of which, when his Chris- 
tian Researches in India were first 
published in England, created sensa- 
tions that have not yet subsided. In 
these regions of bloody superstition, 
nothing seems wanting tu complete the 
catalogue of human woes, Tigers 
hunting for prey; famished pilgrims 
thronging the roads strewed with 
bones of devotees who had fallen vic- 
tims to idolatry ; jackals and vultures 
fattening on human flesh; the grim 
idol of Juggernaut, with lips besmear- 
ed with blood; and human skulls 
scattered over the sand; all bear 
their parts in this horrid picture. 

Very different, however, was the 
scene, when he went to visit the an- 
cient Syrian Christians, who, secluded 
from the world, retain, imbosomed in 
the woods of Malyala, that patriarchal 
simplicity which distinguished the 
days of primitive Christianity. He 
was received at first with much sus- 
picion; lest, as an emissary of some 
ambitious chureh or potentate, he 
should have penetrated those recesses 
into which no European had ever be- 
fore entered, to disturb their tranquil- 
lity, destroy their venerable manu- 
scripts, and annihilate their sacred 
institutions. His assurances to the 
contrary, and tokens of friendship, 
however, soon dissipated their fears, 





and gained their confidence; and it 
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was only through the communications 
of Dr. Buchanan, that many among 
them were induced to believe that 
there were any Christiansin the world 
besides themselves. 

From these interesting tours, Dr. B. 
returned to Calcutta, after an absence 
of about ten months, during which 
time he had travelled upwards of five 
thousand miles, drawn aside the veil 
from the obscene mysteries of Jugger- 
naut, and brought to light two hun- 
dred thousand Christians, who, though 
surrounded by the darkness of Pagan 
idolatry, had retained their integrity, 
and had not bowed the knee to 
Baal.. 

Arriving at Calcutta, he found that 
the college, in the welfare of which he 
had been so deeply interested, al- 
though it had been productive of the 
most important benefits, both to the 
East India Company, and to Oriental 
learning and religion, had been re- 
duced within very narrow limits. The 
offices of Provost and Vice Provost 
had been abolished ; and the Profes- 
sorships had been restricted to three ; 
namely, the Hindostanee, Bengalee, 
and Perso-Arabic. Through this al- 


teration Dr. Buchanan’s income was 


considerably diminished. But this 
rather contracted his sphere of useful- 
ness than brought him into any pecu- 
niary embarrassments. His grand 
object was the promotion of Christia- 
nity in India ; to this he had made all 
his other pursuits subservient; for 
this he had undertaken his late jour- 
ney; and with an eye to this, he had 
increasingly rejoiced, on visiting the 
Syrian Christians in their secluded 
retreats. 

Dr. Buchanan, not having antici- 
pated the change, which, on his return 
to Calcutia he was called to witness, 
had, during his journey, drawn up a 

aper, under the title of “ Literary 

ntelligence,” containing a sketch of 
his proceedings on the coast of Mala- 
bar; but so great were the apprehen- 
sions of those in power, lest an at- 
tempt to christianize the natives 
should be attended with some serious 
consequences, that to his great sur- 
prise and mortification, it was not 
permitted to appear in the Govern- 
ment Gazette, It was, however, 
printed in another form, and. in that 
shape it found its way to his friends, 
and those of Christianity, in England. 
Dr. B. remained some considerable 
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time in India after this event, devot- 
ing his time and talents to the great 
object which lay so near his heart, 
communicating with his friends, repel- 
ling objections, dissipating groundless 
fears, and placing the expected influ- 
ence of Christianity over the vast 
population of India, in an amiable 
light. 

Among other means to accomplish 
his design, Dr. B. shortly after his 
return from the coast of Malabar, de- 
livered a series of discourses in the 
Presidency Church, on the subject of 
the prophecies, the leading features 
of which were, to point out in various 
forms, the divine predictions respect- 
ing the universal establishment of the 
gospel. This was done with that 
soundness of judgment, that strength 
of argument, soberness of investiga- 
tion, and commanding cloquence, 
for which he was so remarkable. His 
hearers consisted of persons of diffe- 
rent views. To some of -these, his 
discourses gave much offence ; but 
others were so highly delighted with 
what they heard, that he was impor- 
tuned to circulate them from the 
press. Scarcely, however, had he 
formed the resolution of complying 
with their request, before he received 
an additional mortification, in finding 
that his advertisement, announcing 
the publication, could not be admitted 
into the Government Gazette, and 
this was aggravated by an order that 
had been privately issued, forbidding 
the printers of the other newspapers 
to publish the obnoxious notice. These 
interdictions were followed by a letter 
from the Chief Secretary, desiring 
him to transmit the manuscript of his 
sermons on the prophecies, for the 
inspection of Government. To this 
request Dr. B. for some time gave no 
reply, being well aware, from the 
complexion of those into whose hands 
it would fall, that the result would 
not coincide with his wishes. But 
shortly after Lord Minto had assumed 
the government, Dr. B. presented to 
him a memorial on the importance of 
establishing Christianity in India, 
accompanied with a letter which ex- 
plained his motives, and his inten- 
tions. ‘ 

To this memorial, and this letter, 
Lord Minto made no reply; but on 
the contrary, instead of receiving the 
communication as conveying informa- 
tion on an important subject, with 
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which he could be but imperfectly 
acquainted, he viewed it as disre- 
spectful to his Government, and trans- 
mitted it to the Court of Directors, in 
England, accompanied with a com- 
mentary, in that very fleet in which 
Dr. Buchanan shortly afterwards sail- 
ed for his native land. Of these cir- 
cumstances, however, Dr. B. was at 
this time utterly ignorant ; and it was 
not until several years had clapsed, 
when the question relative to Christi- 
anity in India was agitated in the 
House of Commons, when these docu- 
ments were laid on the table, that he 
became acquainted with the fact. 
Happily Dr. B. had also transmitted 
a copy to the Court of Directors prior 
to his leaving Calcutta, accompanicd 
by a letter, in which he called to their 
recollection the solemn charge which 
about eleven years before, he had re- 
ceived from their chairman, Sir Ste-- 
phen Lushington. The whole con- 
cluded with a serious hope that the 


moral condition of India would be | 


taken into serious consideration, and 
that liberal means might be adopted 
for giving free circulation to the sa- 
cred scriptures, and the doctrines of 
the gospel. 

Dr. Buchanan, having made prepa- 
rations for his return to England, fully 
intended at first to accomplish his 
journey overland, thinking this better 
calculated than a sea voyage, for pro- 
secuting his inquiries into the state of 
Christianity in the East; his health 
also rendering a sea voyage somewhat 
doubtful as to its issue. But this de- 
sign he was compelled to abandon, 
from the many military and political 
obstacles that seemed to blockade his 
way. Having taken leave of his con- 
gregations, he left Calcutta on the 
27th of November, 1807, and reached 
Fulta on the ensuing day, where the 
ship waited several days for her de- 
spatches. Departing from Fulta on 
board the Baretto, Dr. B. after seve- 
ral interruptions, reached Goa early 
in January, 1808, at which place he 
was permitted to enter the great hall 
of the Inquisition. Of this visit an 
interesting account has been published 
in his Christian Researches, the sub- 
stance of which he thus gives in a 
letter to his friend Colonel Macau- 
ley.— 

“* «On my arrival at Goa, I was hospitably 
entertained by Captain Schuyler. e and 
Colonel Adams introduced me next day to the 
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Viceroy, who affects great pomp, rails at the 
French, and is a*true Frenchman at heart. 
Next day Major Pareira went up with me to 
old Goa. The Archbishop received me cordi- 
ally. I professed a purpose of remaining some 


days there. This, it seems, was unusual, and 





it d some di and difficulty. 
At last I was received by one of the Inquisi- 
tors ; not your friend, (who lives at a distance 
from the place,) but by the second Inquisitor, 
Josephus A Doloribus, the chief agent of the 
Inquisition, and the most learned man of the 
place. By this malleus hereticorum was I re- 
ceived in his convent of the Augustinians, in a 
suite of chambers next his own. He was ex- 
tremely communicative. All the libraries 
were opened ; and were extensive and valua- 
ble beyond my expectation. That of the Au- 
gustimians alone appeared to be larger than 
the library of the college of Fort Wil- 
liam. 

“* « My object all this time was the Inquisi- 
tion ; and I gleaned much information imper- 
ceptibly. I disguised my purpose for the first 
three days, and the Inquisitor referred me to 
various Cooks and documents elucidating the 
very subject I wanted to investigate ; so that, 
on the fourth day, I attacked him directly on 
the present state of the Inquisition. 

««* Thad already discovered that it was abo- 
lished in 1775, by the court of Portugal, on 
account of its inhuman rigour; that in 1779 it 
was restored on the accession of the present 
Queen ; and that it has been in operation ever 
since. On its restoration, its rigour was qua- 
lified in some points. It was not to have a 
_ Auto da Fé; but it was permitted to 

ave a private one annually. The dungeons 
and torture remain the same. It has power to 
incarcerate for life ; and there are now victims 
in its cells. The tribunal is supported in its 
ancient pomp ; and its establishment is fall. In 
fact, it is the only department which is alive in 
ancient Goa. 

«* « Josephus & Doloribus was alarmed when 
he discovered the real drift of my inquiries. 
I told him, that he had now said so much, he 
might as well tell me all; and that I should 
not leave Goa till I had seen the Inquisition. 
He at Jast consented to shew me the great 
hall. J accompanied him, clothed in the so- 
lemn robes of his office. When I had survey- 
ed the place awhile in silence, I desired that 
he would now let me go below and visit the 
dungeons. He refused; and here our first 
contest began. I told him, that if he did not 
open the dungeons, and let me count the cap- 
tives, and inquire into the periods of their 
imprisonment, and learn the number of deaths 
within the last year, I should naturally believe 
that he had a good reason for the concealment ; 
and that the ancient horrors of the Inquisition 
still subsisted. Whereas, if he would now un- 
bar his locks, I could only declare to the pub- 
lic the truth as it was; and nothing would be 
left to imagination. He felt the force of this ; 
but answered, that he could not oblige me, 
consistently with his oath or duty as an Inqui- 
sitor. I observed, that he had broken that 
oath frequently, during the four last days ; and 
that he had himself noticed in his own justifi- 
cation, that the ancient regulations of the 
Church were in many instances obsolete. I 
then put the following question solemnly ; 
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‘ Declare to me the number of captives which 
are at this moment in the dungeons below.’ 
‘That, Sir, is a question,’ said he, ‘which I 
must not answer.’ 

«¢ « T was now in the hall where the captives 

were wont to be marshalled when they pro- 
ceeded to the flames. I contemplated the 
scene awhile with mournful reflection, and 
then retired. The alcaides and familiars of the 
holy Inquisition stood around me, wondering 
at my introduction into the hall, and my con- 
versation with the Inquisitor. I went intoa 
neighbouring charch, and raminated on what 
I had seen and heard. I resolved to go again 
te the Inquisition. The familiars thinking I 
had business with the Inquisitor, admitted me. 
I immediately saw a poor woman sitting on a 
bench in the great hall. She appeared very 
disconsolate, and was waiting to be called 
before the tribanal in the next room. I went 
towards the tribunal, and was met at the door 
by Josephus 4 Doloribus, who seemed to have 
lost his temper at this intrusion, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘Quid vis tu Domine?’ All our discourse 
was in Latin. I told him I wanted to speak 
with the chief Inquisitor, who was on the 
bench. I then looked at the poor woman very 
significantly, and then at him—And what has 
this poor woman done? He was silent, and 
impatient to lead me out. When we came to 
the head of the stairs, I took my last leave of 
Josephus a Doloribus, and repeated once more 
in his ears, what I had pleasantly pronounced 
befere in our amicable discussi about the 
Inquisition, ‘ Delenda est Carthago.’ 

*«* Before I left Goa, I communicated to 
him my eS first declared it to him in 
his own cell) of oe the Archbishop in 
a Latin letter, which would probably be pub- 
lished, on the four following subjects : 

“« «1. The Inquisition. 

««¢2, The want of Bibles for the priests. 

«© «3. The disuse of public preaching and 
instruction in his diocese. 

««« 4, The state of the public libraries. 

“« This letter I began and dated from the 
convent of the Aagustinians, 25th January, 
1808. I shall probably print it before I leave 
Point de Galle. 

«« « My visit at Goa has exciteda very gene- 
ral alarm among the priests. The Viceroy 
wishes success to my endeavours. The Eng- 
lish at Goa seemed to know little or nothing 
about the subject. The whole Catholic body 
there are awed by it; and it was said, that 
some would suffer in consequence of my visit ; 
for Major B. and others of the Viceroy’s 
household, were known to furnish me with 
every information in their power. But at last 
I perceived, that even B. himself, the philo- 
sophieal, liberal, learned B. was cowed, and 
endeavoured to draw off.’ ” 


“On quitting his friend, Josephus 
4 Deloribus, whose favour and for- 
bearance had perhaps been conciliated 
by the present of a small purse of 
moidores, previously to his admission 
into the santa casa, Dr. Buchanan 
confesses in his letter to Mr. Brown, 
that his own mind was much agi- 
tated.” 
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ardly fear of remaining longer in the power of 
the Inquisitors. My servants had repeatedly 
urged me to go, and I set off about twelve 
o'clock, not less indignant at the Inquisition 
of Goa, than I had been with the temple of 
Juggernaut.’ ” 

«In two hours,’continues Dr. Buchanan in 
his letter to Mr. Brown, ‘I reached New Goa. 
The alarm of my investigations had gone be- 
fore me. The English came to inquire what I 
had seen and heard, and I told them all. I 
staid a day or two with them, and embarked 
in a pattamar (an open boat) for Bombay. The 
wind was contrary, and I was ten days on the 
voyage. I touched at three different places 
on the Pirate coast; Gheria, the celebrated 
fort of Severndroog, &c. One day we were 
driven out to sea, and in considerable danger. 
At length, however, on the 6th of February, 
I reached Bombay.’ 

« On his aa at this Presidency, Dr. Bu- 
chanan was kindly received by Governor Dun- 
can, and took up his abode at the house of 
Mr. Forbes. He experienced the utmost civi- 
lity from the principal persons of the settle- 
ment, and was particularly gratified by the at- 
teations of Sir James Mackintosh. ‘I passed 
five hours,’ he observes in a letter to Colonel 
Macaulay, ‘ with Sir James in his library. It 
is uncommonly numerous and valuable. He 
is a friend to religion; and professes a de- 
sire to support me in all usefal plans for 
India.’ ”—pp. 157—169. 

Dr. Buchanan had taken with him 
to Bombay the MS. translation of the 
four gospels into the Malayalim lan- 
guage, which had been completed by 
the Syrian Bishop and his clergy, in- 
tending to print it at his own ex- 
pense. He was, however, advised by 
Mr. Duncan to address a letter to the 
Government on the subject, which 
was accordingly done ; and the reply 
which he received from the Secretary, 
informed him, that the Governor in 
council readily extended his counte- 
nance to the pious work which he had 
in contemplation. In consequence of 
this favourable answer, Dr. B. drew 
up an advertisement, announcing his 
intention, and soliciting subscrip- 
tions, the appropriation of which he 
consigned to two friends, under whose 
patronage he hoped the work would 
prosper. 

Having made the preceding arrange- 
ments, and settled his affairs in India, 
Dr. Buchanan sailed from Point de 
Galla, for England, on board the 
Honourable Company’s ship Chariton, 
on March 14th, 1808, and reached 
this country about the middle of Au- 
gust following, after an absence of 
twelve years. 

On reaching London, he repaired 
to the house of his venerable friend, 





** *T began-to perceive,’ he says, ‘a cow- 





Mr, Newton, but, alas! he had been 
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taken from his labour to his reward 
some months before. From London 
he hastened to Scotland, to visit his 
aged mother, whom he found in ex- 
cellent health and spirits. Their in- 
terview was such as may naturally be 
imagined after so long a separation. 
Remaining in Scotland some time, he 
proceeded with his two daughters to 
Bristol, where he arrived on the 21st 
of November. On the 26th of Febru- 
ary. 1809, he preached his justly cele- 
brated sermon, entitled ‘‘ The Star in 
the East,”’ in the parish church of St. 
James, Bristol, for the benefit of the 
Church Missionary Society. The 
purport of this discourse was, to 
prove from an enumeration of facts, 
and a train of concurrent circumstan- 
ces, that the day had begun to dawn 
upon the benighted inhabitants of 
Asia. But its immediate publication, 
and extensive circulation, render all 
remarks on its distinguishing excel- 
lencies unnecessary. Scarcely was 2 
discourse ever published, which pro- 
duced such instantaneous, visible, and 
lasting effects. 

From Bristol, Dr. B. repaired to 
Oxford, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity of examining and comparing 
various Oriental manuscripts, and of 
looking into the libraries of the Uni- 
versity. At this place he arrived early 
in April, and continued ten days, 
during which time he preached in the 
parish churches of St. Martin and St. 
Giles. By the Heads of Houses he was 
received with much civility, but no 
mark of honour was conferred by them 
on this munificent patron of Oriental 
literature and religion. With Dr. 
Ford, the Oriental Professor, Dr. B. 
left a manuscript of the Gospel of St. 
John, in the Ethiopic language, which 
he had procured in the East ; but his 
principal collections he had reserved 
to enrich the sister university. These 
were twenty-five in number, chiefly 
Biblical, and written in the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Ethiopic languages. These 
manuscripts had been procured by 
him during his journey to the coast of 
Malabar. 

The most curious and important 
among these manuscripts were, a 
copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
written on goat skins, and found in 
one of the Black Jews’ Synagogues, 
at Cochin; a copy of the Bible, con- 
taining the Apocrypha, written on 
large folio vellum, and in the ancient 
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or Estrangelo character, which was a 
present to Dr. B. from the venerable 
Bishop of the Syrian Churches ; and 
a version of the New Testament into 
Hebrew, executed by a learned Rab- 
bi, in Travancore, about one hundred 
and fifty years since. 

In consequence of these valuable 
presents, his unremitting exertions in 
the cause of Christianity, his learn- 
ing, and his piety, the University of 
Cambridge presented a petition to his 
Majesty, through which Dr. Bucha- 
nan received the title of Doctor in 
Divinity, the highest honour which 
Cambridge had the power to confer. 
When this title was granted, Dr. 
Ramsden, as Regius Professor of Di- 
vinity, delivered a speech in the name 
of the University, in which he referred 
to the noble undertaking of evange- 
lizing the East, and complimented 
Dr. B. on his unwearied and success- 
ful exertions. The Duke of Glouces- 
ter was present on this occasion. 

Removing from Cambridge, Dr. 
Buchanan visited various parts of 
England, in nearly all of which he oc- 
casionally preached, and was intro- 
duced to families of the first distine- 
tion, who, from his representation of 
the moral condition of India, express- 
ed a willingness to favour his views 
respecting some permanent establish- 
ment of Christianity in our Oriental 
possessions. Among these families 
was that of Mr. Thomson, of Kirby 
Hall, which he visited while at Scar- 
borough. In this amiable family the 
second daughter particularly attracted 
his attention, by her unaffected piety, 
her active benevolence, and filial duty 
and affection. Desirous of forming a 
more intimate connection with this 
amiable lady, proposals of marriage 
were made, which being accepted, 
their union was solemnized in the 
month of February following, from 
which period he fixed his residence in 
Yorkshire. 

Dr. Buchanan’s publications having 
spread his fame throughout England, 
many solicitations were presented to 
him, courting his settlement in various 
neighbourhoods, accompanied with 
advantageous offers; but to none of 
these did he accede. In 1810, he 
published his celebrated Jubilee Ser- 
mons, in which this important subject 
was surveyed in a three-fold light. 
These were the Mosaic Jubilee, the 
British Jubilee, and the Jubilee of 
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Heaven; and in all he found means to 
introduce some observations that 
should have a bearing on the univer- 
sal spread of the gospel. 

On the 12th of June, Dr. B. preach- 
ed the annual sermon before the 
Church Missionary Society, at St. 
Anne’s, Blackfriars’-Road; and the 
interest which his representations ex- 
cited, may be easily inferred from the 
fact, that the collection amounted to 
nearly four hundred pounds. 

A few days before the conclusion of 
the year, Mrs. Buchanan was confined 
under circumstances of peculiar suf- 
fering and danger. Her life, how- 
ever, was preserved for the present, 
but her infant son, who was named 
Claudius, survived only three days. 
But notwithstanding this domestic 
affliction, Dr. B. applied himself with 
unremitting attention, to the various 
branches of the great cause in which 
he was engaged. This operating upon 
his debilitated frame, brought on a 
slight paralytic seizure, which occur- 
a while he was leading the family 
devotions at Kirby Hall. His speech 
was instantly taken from him, and he 
was unable to proceed. From this 


shock, however, he afterwards reco- 
vered, and no effects of the ma- 


lady were perceived on his intellec- 
tual powers. 


As the spring advanced, Dr. B. was | 
advised by his physicians to suspend | 


his studies. In compliance with this, 
he formed a plan of undertaking a 
voyage to Palestine, in the hope that 
it might tend to establish his health, 
and furnish him with an opportu- 
nity, which he had long wished might 
occur, of investigating subjects con- 
nected with the translation of the 
scriptures, and the extension of Chris- 
tianity. From Palestine, it was his 
intention, if his health allowed, to 
visit the churches in Mesopotamia 
and Syria, to inquire into the state of 
the Jews in Palestine, to view the 
Syriac printing presses of Mount Le- 
banon, to establish presses in Jerusa- 
lem or Aleppo, for the Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, and Syrian languages, and to re- 
turn from his tour by Lesser Asia, 
through the region of the seven primi- 
tive churches. 

But, alas! these schemes were too 
gigantic for his sinking and emaciated 
frame. Towards the end of May he 

aid a short visit to Buxton, where 

e preached a scrmon, which was af- 





terwards published, entitled, ‘ The 
Healing Waters of Bethesda.” He 
found, however, but little benefit from 
the waters of Buxton, and repaired 
to Scarborough, to enjoy the sea air, 
keeping still in view his journey to 
Palestine, which he hoped to under- 
take in the approaching autumn. But 
this was a labour on which he was 
never to enter. 

About the middle of December, 
1811, he was again seized with an- 
other alarming attack,which was more 
violent than the preceding. This 
dissipated all his hopes of leaving 
England, and gave him a presenti- 
ment that his dissolution was at no 
considerable distance. 

At the close of the year 1812, Mrs. 
B. was again confined, under circum- 
stances of more auspicious promise to 
herself, than on the preceding occa- 
sion, but the infant only lived about 
half an hour. To this amiable lady 
death was also laying a close siege. 
Of this she seemed to have some 
strong apprehension ; for although, by 
her medical attendants, a rapid reco- 
very was prognosticated, she more 
than once intimated, that they did 
not understand her case. Of this 
afilictive dispensation of Divine Pro- 
vidence, Dr. Buchanan gives the fol- 
lowing account. 

«On the night previous to her death, 
while she sat on the couch in my study, she 
begged I would give her the Bible, and a lit- 
tle table, and acandle. She read one of the 
Psalms very attentively, the 46th I believe, 
beginning with these words. ‘ God is our re- 
fage and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.’ And when I took the Bible out of 
her hands, finding it open at ihat Psalm, I 
read it to her as a portion of our evening reli- 
gious exercise. 

‘* « On the morning of the day on which she 
died, after I had kneeled by her bedside, as 
usual, and prayed with her, and had left her, 
she desired her maid to read a hymn to her. 
She began one, bat immediately said it was a 
faneral hymn ; to which she replied, * A fune- 
ral hymn will suit me very well.’ 

“* About an hour afterwards she was 
brought into my study, and took her seat in 
the arm-chair. About one o’clock her dear 
father and mother ‘came to visit her. After her 
father had stayed some time, he and I went 
out in the carriage for an hour, while her mo- 
ther remained with her. On our return, her 
mother took her leave, and I accompanied her 
down stairs to the carriage. On my coming 
up» my dear Mary had just got up from her 
chair, aud walked over to the couch witha 
quick step, assisted by her nurse, from an ap- 
prehension that she was about to faint. I im- 
mediately supported her in my arms. Slight 
faintings succeeded, but they were momentary- 
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She complained of a pain near her heart. On 
my saying, I hoped it would soon be over, 
she replied, ‘O no, it is not over yet; what 
is this that is come upon me ?—send for mam- 
ma.’ After a few minutes’ struggle, she sat 
up in the couch with much strength ; and look- 
ing towards the window, she uttered a loud 
ery, which might have been heard at a consi- 
derable distance. She then drank a little 
water; and immediately after drinking, with- 
outa groan or sigh, her head fell upon my 
breast. I thought she had only fainted; but 
her spirit at that moment had taken its flight. 
It was just three o’clock in the day. 

« «hus died my beloved wife. She was 
ready for the summons. She had long lived as 
one who waited for the coming of her Lord. 
Her loius were girded, her lamp was burning, 
and the staff was in her hand. She had nothing 
to do bat to depart.’ ” 

The great question of ‘‘ Christianity 
in India,” having about this time been 
agitated in Parliament, where from 
certain individuals it met with a pow- 
erful opposition, Dr. Buchanan was 
arduously engaged in repelling insinu- 
ations and charges that tended to 
invalidate the statements he had al- 
ready published, and in supporting 
facts which several affected to doubt. 
This,.in his debilitated state, occu- 
pied a considerable portion of his 
time ; and, in connection with his ex- 
tensive correspondence, and the re- 
sponsibility of translations of the 
scriptures, then passing through the 
press, deprived him of that leisure 
which his health so imperiously de- 
manded. About the middle of July, 
when in Yorkshire, he wrote to a 
friend as follows. ‘I am stronger 
than I was, but my defect in utter- 
ance, and breath, remains, and also 
my want of memory, which shows that 
my illness affected the mind a good 
deal,” 

But notwithstanding Dr. Bucha- 
nan’s increasing debility, he continued 
unremittingly to superintend the print- 
ing of the Syriac Testament; and 
such was his serious solicitude that it 
might appear correct, that he adopted 
the precaution of revising each sheet 
five times, and of availing himself in 
the meanwhile, of the most learned 
assistance which he could procure, 
before he finally committed it to the 
press. In this momentous work he 
had proceeded so far as the twentieth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 





taken a slight cold, while attending 
the funeral of “Henry Thornton, Esq. 
felt something of its effects, but no- 
thing which gave either him or his 
friends any immediate alarm. On 
going out, however, one morning to 
visit some neighbours, he was seized 
with a slight fainting fit, which, after 
some time, seemed to pass off. As 
evening advanced, his sickness, how- 
ever, returned, when his servant, with- 
out waiting for orders, sent for medi- 
cai assistance. A medicine was ad- 
ministered about nine o’clock, and 
Dr. B. retired to bed about half past 
ten, directing his servant not to dis- 
turb him to take another medicine 
until he rang his bell. The servant 
waited until about eleven, when hear- 
ing something that resembled an hic- 


| cough, he was induced unbidden to 


enter his master’s chamber, when Dr. 
B. signified that he was worse. On 
hearing this, he alarmed the family, 
and immediately returned to the room, 
when Dr. B. expressed a wish that his 
head might be supported; and in this 
posture, without struggle or convul- 
sion, his breath appeared to leave 
him. A few neighbours, on the alarm 
being given, hastened to the house, 
but before twelve o’clock, the spirit 
had taken its flight. 

This solemn event took place on the 
ninth of February, 1815, at Brox- 
bridge, in Hertfordshire, in the 49th 
year of his age, and his remains were 
interred near those of his amiable 
wife, where two plain stones, with 
suitable inscriptions, record their 
respective virtues and their Christian 
graces. 

From a Christian Minister, of such 
literary eminence, unwearied zeal, 
and distinguished excellence, it would 
have Leen gratifying to the church of 
Christ, to have heard some dying tes- 
timony, when, in the arms of death, 
he had the prize in view ; but this the 
nature of his complaint forbade. His 
life, however, was a_living comment 
on the doctrines which he taught, and 
his numerous letters bear evidence to 
the meekness and piety of his amiable 
spirit. The love of Christ, and a so- 
licitude for the souls of men, lay near 
his heart ; and towards the latter pe- 


when a sudden attack compelled him | riod of his life, he seemed to have this 


to close his earthly labours, and in a| 


admonition constantly in view—‘‘ Be 


few days to terminate his earthly | ye also ready.” 


career. 
Dr. Buchanan having apparently 
No. 39.—Vot, IV. 


As a writer, Dr. Buchanan was 
rather impressive than voluminous ; 
2A 
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and perhaps few other works that 
have of late years issued from the 
English press, have ever excited such 
a general feeling, and so lively an 
interest. His works will be remem- 
bered when many ponderous folios, 
and splendid quartos, shall be forgot- 
ten, or only seen in catalogues, or on 
the shelves of the booksellers. 

His works are, Christian Researches 
in India ; Memoirs of the Expediency of 
an Ecclesiastical Establishment in In- 
dia; Colonial Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment; An Apology for Promoting 
Christianity in India ; and eight Sermons, 
including The Stur in the East ; Jubilee 
Sermons, The Light of the World, The 
three Eras of Light, and The Healing 
Waters of Bethesda. 

To all these publications there can 
be no doubt, that the peculiarity of his 
situation, his travels in India, and 
the scenes he was called to witness, 
have given a tone of enlivening origin- 
ality. But independently of these 
adventitious circumstances, the vi- 
gorous pulse of Christianity beats in 
every sentence, and displays the en- 
nobling emanations ofhis mind. There 
are few, it is presumed, whatever 
their creeds may be, who, ifintimate- 
ly acquainted with this celebrated 

Divine, would not breathe the pious 
wish—‘ Let me die the death of the 


righteous, and let my last end be 
like his.” 


I 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE TENT METHO- 
DISTS IN MANCHESTER, 

Mr. EpITor. 
Sir,—Conceiving that the facts and 
circumstances narrated in the follow- 
ing paper, merit all the publicity 
which can possibly be given them, I 
take the liberty of transmitting them 
to you, accompanied by the assurance 
that their insertion in the Imperial 
Magazine will sensibly gratify many 
of the lovers of the gospel in this 
town, and command the sincere ac- 
knowledgments of, 

Sir, Your’s respectfully, 
PHILANTHROPUS, 
Manchester, March 9, 1822. 


In the course of the last summer, two 
gentlemen of Bristol, calling them- 
selves Tent Methodist Missionaries, 
‘arrived in Manchester, bringing with 
‘them one of their large Tents or Mar- 





“* 


quees, in which they have been im the 
habit of preaching the gospel for some 
years past, in different parts of the 
kingdom. On Lord’s day, August 
19th, they erected this Tent upon a 
convenient spot of ground, near to 
Ancoat’s Lane, in the midst of a po- 
pulation of 20,000 souls, (chiefly poor) 
who were destitute of any place of 
worship whatever. The novelty and 
suddenness of this erection attracted 
almost universal attention in the 
neighbourhood, and their purpose of 
preaching having been previously an- 
nounced by advertisements in the 
public papers, and the distribution of 
handbills, multitedes of all ranks and 
descriptions were drawn to the spot. 
Many religious professors of the Inde- 
pendent, Baptist, and Methodisticat 
persuasions, came to see this ‘“‘ new 
thing,’ and several others, who were 
attached to no denomination, save the 
synagogue of Satan, eagerly flocked 
to hear what these ‘‘ babblers” had to 
say. 

On the very first sabbath, it pleased 
the Lord to accompany his word witk 
mighty power; like fire among stub- 
ble it ran, and as the sun shining in 
his strength, so it was glorified. Old 
and young, rich and peor, prefessor 
and profane, were filled with aston- 
ishment, and many were constrained 
to say, ‘‘ We never saw it on this 
fashion before.” The attention of the 
most careless was arrested; those 
who had impiously thrown off the fear 
of God, and neglected his sabbaths 
and worship, were deeply affected: the 
pious were transported with rapturous 
exultation; and many, who had anx- 
iously desired, by some means or 
other, to cultivate the moral soil of 
this populous district, and to gather 
home to the fold of Christ the thon- 
sands of wandering sheep roaming 
through its wilderness, were con- 
vinced, from the simplicity of the plan, 
the portability of the erection, the 
certainty of its attraction, the facility 
with which it could be removed from 
place to place, the zealous and truly 
reverential manner of conducting the 
services, that this was the very means 
adapted to produce that mighty and 
saving effect, which they had often 
desired to see, but desired in vain. 
Hence two or three persons of the 
Independent denomination begged to 
know of the Tent Missionaries, if they 
could not continue their labours in 
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Manchester, most liberally offering to 
aflord them their countenance and 
support. wd. iy 

n answering these solicitations, the 
Missionaries stated, that their object 
in visiting Manchester was undoubt- 
edly to introduce the system of Tent 
Preaching, but that Lancashire was 
too remote from the immediate scene 
of their constant operations, to allow 
of their continued personal exertions, 
and that ultimately they hoped some 
religious denomination in the town 
would see it their duty to adopt the 
measure, and prosecute it with vi- 
gour. With these views they laboured 
on, preaching four times each sabbath, 
and almost every other evening of the 
week, and instructing the people from 
house to house; and the hand of the 
Lord was with them, so that a great 
number believed on and turned to 
him. 

As their stay in Manchester ap- 
proached its limitation, they commu- 
nicated with a friend, a Local Minis- 
ter and Class Leader in the Wesleyan 
connection, and through him they 
proposed to the Wesleyan Methodists 
to allow those persons, who, having 
received good by Tent Preaching, 
were desirous of uniting in religious 
society, to enter their communion, 
and that they (the Tent Missionaries) 
would leave the Tent in the hands of 
the Wesleyan Ministers, provided 
they would agree vigorously to em- 
ploy it during the remaining part of 
the summer. 

On the 10th of September, this 
friend informed Mr. Pyer, (one of the 
Missionaries) that the Wesleyan Tra- 
velling Preachers had consulted toge- 
ther upon the subject, and that they 
had unanimously determined to have 
nothing to do with the Tent, nor 
would they receive into their society 
those persons who had been reformed 
and reclaimed by means of Tent 
Preaching. 

At this period, the importunities of 
the gentlemen before alluded to, were 
pressed with additional arguments ;— 
and in order to perpetuate a cause 
which God had so signally honoured 
and blessed, they urged the immedi- 
ate necessity of building a large place 
of worship, for the completion of 
which they generously offered the 
whole responsibility. Under these 
encouraging auspices, and the Mis- 
Sionaries having adyised with their 





friends in Bristol, they consented, 
and land being obtained, the pro- 
posed building was immediately un- 
dertaken. 

It is impossible to.describe the en- 
thusiasm with which these circum- 
stances were hailed by the grateful 
poor, who bad been benefited by a 
ministry which was now dear to them 
as life itself. The first evening the 
plan was proposed, nearly 100 of them 
volunteered their subscriptions for 
different sums from 5s. to £5, Some 
offered to give each a new form for the 
intended chapel ; others, who could 
not spare money, proposed to give 
labour; and when the plans were 
drawn, and a builder was contracted 
with, a number of them, amounting to 
140, attended, and in the short space 
of five hours, with cheerful gratuity, 
dug the foundations and otherwise 
prepared the ground for the erection. 
This occurred October Ist, between 
which, and Dec, 22d, embracing a 
period of only 72 days of labour, the 
chapel was completed. 

On Sunday, December 23d, and 
the following Christmas Day, it was 
opened for worship, and the services 
held in the midst of crowded and 
deeply attentive congregations, among 
whom the power of the Lord was 
eminently present. The forenoon and 
afternoon sermons were preached by 
Mr. Pocock and Mr. Pyer, of Bristol, 
from Exodus xvii: 7, and Luke vii. 
22; and in the evening, Mr. Birt, 
Baptist Minister, of York-street, 
Manchester, preached from John iii. 
17. On Christmas day, in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Pyer preached from Luke ii. 
11. and in the evening, Dr. Rafiles, 
of Liverpool, from John vi. 40, At 
the close of this service, the Lord’s 
Supper was partaken of by about 300 
communicants of different denomina- 
tions, and truly this was as Dr, Kaf- 
fles characterized it in his concluding 
prayer, ‘‘a feast oflove.”’ Every thing 
seemed to be lost sight of but the pre- 
sence of Him who said, ‘‘Do this in re- 
membrance of me,” by whose media- 
tion the Spirit was indeed poured out, 
and the unction of the Holy One 
rested upon the waiting believing con- 
gregation. 

The chapel measures 78 feet by 60 
feet ; it will contain 1200 persons upon 
the ground floor; it furnishes about 
800 free sittings ; and has been erected 
for £1200. It.is computed that ¢ 
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gallery capable of accommodating 800 
more may be put up for £700. and 
from present appearances, this addi- 
tional convenience will soon be re- 
quired. Thus, in the short space of 
a few months, from among the deluded 
and profligate people, a flourishing 
society has been raised, a large con- 
gregation gathered in the midst of a 
long neglected neighbourhood, a plain 
spacious chapel erected, and a minis- 
try secured; which, from the powerful 
impression it has already made upon 
the poor of our teeming population, 
oraersa to be one of the greatest 

lessings which Manchester ever wit- 
nessed. 

I rejoice to be informed, that in the 
ensuing summer several Tents will be 
employed in this town and neighbour- 
hood ; and I hope ere long to see their 
services so crowned with the Divine 
blessing and visible success, that ma- 
ny more chapels will be raised similar 
to the one herein described, which, 
for cheapness, and gratuitous accom- 
modation, at present stands unri- 
valled. 


oe 


CASE OF HYDROPHOBIA, IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE USE OF THE WATER 
PLANTAIN, 

Mr. Epirtor. 

Sir,—In consequence of the interest- 
ing observations by Dr. Kendrick, on 
the unsuccessful exhibition of the 
Alisma Plantago, in a case of Hydro- 
phobia, contained in the January num- 
ber of your instructive miscellany, I 
am induced to commanicate to you 
the following case, which J witnessed 
so far back as 1818, the same year in 
which the Alisma Plantago was intro- 
duced to the notice of British practi- 
tioners. 


Equally averse with Dr. Kendrick 


to the publication of individual cases, 
I have withheld the communication of 
this, in the hope of seeing it first no- 
ticed by more experienced practition- 
ers, whose practice might furnish 
more numerous occasions for the trial 
of this remedy. 

Matthew Laycock, «tas 27, a stout 
muscular man, the driver of a stage 
waggon, betwixt Manchester and 
Ripton in Craven ; on returning from 
the former place, August 7th, 1818, 
‘was bit by a dog, supposed to be in a 











rabid state, which removed the thumb | 
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nail on the Icft hand, and lacerated 
the superior and fleshy part of the 
arm. On the recommendation of some 
one who was present when the 
wounds were inflicted, he immedi- 
ately hastened to a person residing at 
Colne Edge, who, he was informed, 
possessed a successful remedy for 
Hydrophobia ;—he took this nostrum 
—in addition to which the bitten 
parts were washed with warm vinegar; 
from Colne Edge he visited the sea 
shore, where he remained about a 
week, and on his return home took a 
second time the Colne Edge boasted 
specific. 

Till the 7th. of October, an exact 
period of two months from the inser- 
tion of the morbific virus into the 
system, he remained free from symp- 
toms of indisposition. - 

The wound in his arm was healed 
up, and the new nail nearly produced, 
when he was seized with nausea and 
vomiting. 

October 8th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
my much respected friend and precep- 
tor, Mr. Abbotson, was requested to 
visit him: on investigation of the 
symptoms, and from the history of 
the individual, he was led to suspect 
the disease to be that of Hydropho- 
bia, although the patient and his 
friends entertained no such unfavour- 
able opinion of his situation, so firm 
was their prepossession in the super- 
lative excellence of the Colne Edge 
remedy. His pulse was but little ac- 
celerated, his mental faculties unim- 
paired, and he said he was free from 
complaint, except on the approach of 
liquids, which excited involuntary 
contortions of his hands, arms, and 
the muscles of his face and chest. 

Having fortunately prepared the 
Alisma Plantago, a short time ante- 
cedent to the occurrence of this case, 
it was deemed worthy a trial. One 
drachm of the powdered root was di- 
rected to be given, sprinkled between 
two pieces of buttered bread, every 
three hours. At 5 o’clock, p. m. I 
saw him. When I entered his apart- 
ment he was seated before the fire, in 
conversation with his wife; his n° 
pearance indicated no signs of il 


health, he informed me, that an un- 
easy sensation of dryness and heat had 


taken place in his mouth. I desired 
to see him take some water, which he 
readily complied with, but immedi- 
ately as the vessel containing it came 
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in contact with his lips, the most ludi- 
crous gesticulations were excited. 
Imagining a view of the liquid might 
produce these, I covered his eyes, yet 


the convulsive actions were 


repro- 
duced when the vessel of water ap- 
proached his mouth : he asserted that 
he had not the least aversion to 
liquids, but he could not avoid exhi- 
biting these signs of fear. He conti- 
nued taking the Alisma Plantago till 
about 3 o’clock, A. M. of the Sth Oc- 
tober, when its further employment 
ceased, the disease having gradually 
assumed a more serious aspect; the 
power of deglutition much diminished, 
a constant discharge of saliva issued 
from his mouth, with occasional vo- 
miting of a dark-coloured matter; yet 
the intellectual functions remained 
unaltered; the disease continued to 
increase, with occasional remissions, 
during the day, his strength gradually 
declining. During one of the remis- 
sions, he desired all his friends ‘to: be 
present, from whom he tenderly took 
leave ; after this, he remained tolera- 
bly calm for near the space of an hour, 
when a violent paroxysm coming on, 
he sprang upon his feet, called to all 
the persons in the room to get out of 
his reach, lest he should bite them, and 
ejecting from his mouth a large quan- 
tity of froth, he fell upon the ground 
and with convulsive struggles ex- 
pired. 

From a perusal of the above case, 
it will appear that the beneficial ac- 
tion ascribed to the Alisma Plantago, 
in the suppression or mitigation of the 
Hydrophobic symptoms, was not so 
decided as could lave been desired. 
The irritable state and peculiar sensa- 
tions of the patient continued, nor did 
there appear —_ alteration in the 
symptoms on the roach of liquids 
asin Dr. Kendricks case, where the 
Alisma Plantago manifestly removed 
the dread of swallowing. 

The Hosen tad the powder admi- 
nistered was about six drachms, and 
its further use was discontinued, in 
consequence of the alarming increase 
of the symptoms, which gradually 
developed themselves, in defiance of 
the prophylactic influence of the Alis- 
ma Plantago. 

I remain, your’s truly, 
«Roxrert Brown, 
Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &c, &c. London. 


Preston, Feb. 15, 1822. 








BRIEF ACCOUNT OF TAE LAPLANDERS 
AND REIN DBER LATELY IMPORTED 
INTO THIS COUNTRY. 

With an Engraving. 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—For some years since, many 
noblemen and gentlemen of this coun- 
try, while directing their attention to 
agricultural pursuits, have employed 
their endeavours to improve the most 
useful kinds of our domestic quadra- 
peds. Their efforts are highly praisé- 
worthy; for usefulness has been in- 
creased in some cases, and the aggre- 
gate stock of nourishment in othes 
Nor less deserving of honourable men- 
tion is the speculative naturalist, who 
brings amongst us, and endeavours to 
domesticate, a new race of animals, 
which has been found capable of ad- 
ministering so largely to the comforts 
and necessities of man in other re- 
gions. Natural history is a beautiful 
and intere study; but when its 

— is usefulness, it becomes subs 
me. 
With these observations, I would 

introduce the important fact, that 

some of the Rein-deer, of Lapland, 
have recently. been brought to: this 
country, and, in all probability, they 
will be established amongst us without 
difficulty. What these animals will 
be able to do for us, if required, will 
best be shewn by describing their pro- 
perties and habits, as compared with 
those of other quadrupeds. The eles. 
phant serves and assists man by his 
strength and sagacity ; the camel ena- 
bles him to communicate with distant 
countries, where trackiess wastes and 
barning deserts seem to interpose 
insuperable difficulties ; the horse con- 
tributes to his business and amuse- 
ments, by his power and his fleetness; 
the sheep gives his proprietor food. 
and clothing; but the rein deer, in 
those countries where he has hitherto 
been bred, gives to the master and his 
family the means of rapid transfer by 
his speed; he gives them oe 
his skin, food by his substance, 
various implements of important uti+ 

lity by his horns and bis entrails. . 

extraordinary animal is a ma- 
tive of the icy regions of the North, 
where the bountiful goodness and wis- 
dom of God have evidently placed 
him, to be subservient to the necessi- 
ties of a hardy race of men, who could 
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not exist amongst their snowy moun- 
tains without this auxiliary; for it is 
from them the inhabitants derive the 
only comforts that tend to soften the 
severities of those most inhospitable 
climates. But we will confine our- 
selves to consider the Rein-deer, of 

d, as more properly refer- 
ring to the purpose of this communi- 
cation. 

‘There are two kinds of this animal 
in Lapland, the wild and the domesti- 
cated, of which the former are usually 
the largest ; but to prevent a gradual 
increase of this difference in size and 
hardiness of constitution, the tame 
females, in the r season, are 
frequently sent out into the wood to 
find their wild kindred, whence they 
generally return in a state to increase 
andi ve the herds at home. The 
breed this mixture is stronger, 
and better adapted than those kept at 
home, for drawing the sledge in which 
the Laplander travels, 

. The sledge is a curious and ingeni- 
onus, but simple vehicle, well suited 
to being carried rapidly over ice and 
snow. The Rein-deer is yoked to it 
by a collar, to which a trace is fasten- 
ed, that passes between the legs and 
along under the belly. The person 
whe sits in the sledge guides the ani- 
mal by. a cord fastened to the horns, 
drives with a stick, and encourages 
with his voice. The Rein-deer, when 
hard pushed, will trot sixty miles 
without stopping ; but in these instan- 
ces of great effort, the poor animal is 
so much fatigued, that the master is 
frequently obliged to kill him, in order 
—, - lingering _— The 
rate of their travelling is thirt 
a = a stage ‘ but on ean be ~4 
med only when ground is 
covered with snow. 
, As the Rein-deer constitutes the 
wealth of a Laplander, he devotes 
himself entirely to breed, support, 
and protect it. A poor man has fifty 
ef these useful creatures; one in mid- 
dling circumstances has about five 
times that number; and a man is ac- 
counted rich who possesses five hun- 
dred or more. 
aan soon as the —- 80 > 
country, appears, the Laplander 
drives his herds up towards the moun- 
tains, leaving the low grounds in a 
deplorable state, owing to the myri- 
ads of insects then brought to life in 
fens, which abound there. These in- 





sects are so annoying to the deer, that 
the owner is obliged to anoint their 
faces. with a mixture of pitch and 
milk, to. protect them from these mi- 
nute but tiresome invaders, who then 
get into the mouths, the eyes, and 
even the nostrils. From this extre- 
mity, there is, at last, no resource 
but flight, and the herds are driven to 
the highest mountains, where they will 
remain for days with very little food, 
rather than encounter their little wing- 
ed persecutors below. 

very morning and evening during 
the summer the herdsman returns to 
his cottage with the deer to be milk- 
ed, where a large fire of moss is pre- 
pared, for the purpose of raising a 
smoke that will drive away the gnats, 
and keep the deer quiet while milk- 
ing: the quantity of milk given by a 
female in a day, is about a pint ; it is 
thinner than the milk of a cow, but 
more nourishing. 

The female begins to breed at two 
years old, and she produces in eight 
months. She is remarkably fond of 
her young, which follow her two or 
three years, but do not acquire their 
full strength till four years old, when 
they are put in training for labour, 
and do not continue serviceable more 
than five years: they seldom live 
longer than fifteen or sixteen. At 
eight or nine years old the Rein-deer 
is killed for his skin and his flesh. Of 
the former the Laplanders make gar- 
ments, which are warm, covering them 
from head to foot, and serviig also 
for their beds, when they spread them 
over leaves of trees round their fires. 
The flesh affords a constant supply of 
pleasant, wholesome food, which is 
their chief subsistence when winter is 
set in, and other provisions are not to 
be obtained. The tongues of the 
Rein-deer are considered as a delica- 
cy, and when cured, are sent in great 
numbers to furnish the tables in dis- 
tant countries. The sinews of these 
animals serve for thread, which is em- 
ployed in making the shoes, dresses, 

other conveniences of the propri- 
etor and his family, But the innume- 
rable benefits derived by the Laplan- 
ders from their deer, are, perhaps 
best described in the condensed, 
yet beautiful, language of our poet :— 


“Their Rein-deer form their riches. These 
their tents, 

Their robes, their beds, and all their homely 
wealth 
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Supply, their wholesome fare and cheerful 


cups: 
Obsequions at their call, the docile tribe 
Yield to the sledge their necks, and whirl 
"them swift 
O’er hill and dale, ‘heap’d into one expanse 
Of marbled snow; as far as eye can sweep, 
With a blue crust of ice unbounded glazed. 


Attempts have many times been 
made to transport this very interesting 
animal from his native mountains into 
milder climates, but they were not 
successful ; for these creatures were 
not accompanied by native Lapland- 
ers, who knew their habits by being ac- 
customed to attendibem. Mr. Bullock, 
who has lately brought with him seve- 
ral Rein-deer to this country, has 
wisely brought the Lapland herdsman 
with them, and by careful search they 
have happily discovered that Bagshot 
Heath, and most of the common lands 
even about London, produce in abun- 
dance the kind of moss on which the 
Rein-deer is accustomed to feed. 
One of the females is already in a 
breeding state, and as they will soon 
be turned out under the care of their 
usual attendant and manager, there 
is every probability of their pegs 
ere long, an established and highly 
beneficial part of British domestic 
stock. 

I send you, Mr. Editor, an accurate 
drawing of three of the deer, brought 
over by Mr. Bullock, with a portrait 
of the herdsman and his wife, and 
also of their child, who is leaning over 
a sledge to give some moss to the 
youngest animal. Behind is the exact 
representation of a Lapland hut, and, 
in the distance, a view of Cape North, 
as drawn by Captain Brooke. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

W. M. Crate. 





Additional Observations. 

In our number for January last, col. 
52, we gave some account of these 
interesting strangers, who, through 
the enterprising spirit of Mr. Bullock, 
had some time since been imported 
into this country. From the period 
of their arrival to the present time, 
they have attracted a considerable 
share of public attention ; and there 
is scarcely one by whom they have 
been seen, who has not expressed 
the highest degree of satisfaction. 

Connected with the man, whose 
name is Jens, his wife whose name is 
Karlina, and the child, a lad about 





five years old, may be seen an actud! 
exhibition of Lapland manners, the 
costume of their country, and the form 
of their habitations. exhibition 
opened at the Egyptian Hall, consists 
of a view of the wild scenery of the 
North Cape, in the front of which, ‘on 
the floor of the room, two tents are 
pitched, displaying the real summer 
and winter habitations: of a Lapland 
family. The first of these 2 can- 
vas, stretched over poles; 
the other is of evel = of these 
erections are highly characteristic, 
being equally rude and barbarous in 
their construction. 


The Lapland couple a in their 
native garb of skins, add‘ consi- 
derably to the picturesque of the ex- 
hibition. Around their habitation, 


sledges, snow-shoes, dresses, arms, 
and domestic utensils, are a 

in due Lapland order, and with much 
Lapland taste. Several of these arti- 
cles are highly curious in themselves, 
as specimens of art, and in their com- 
bined effect they add much to the 
singular spectacle with which the spec- 
tator is entertained. 

The deer are not less interesting 
than the Laplanders, being almost 
equal strangers to this country, at 
least in modern times. It cannot, 
however, be supposed, that these ani- 
mals appear to any advantage in their 
confined sitaation; and from their 
having lately cast their horns, their 
native beauty has suffered a great 
diminution. 

It has been observed, that some- 
times towards the close of the day, the 
Laplander and his wife mount on dis- 
tinct tables, and hold a conversation 
with each other, ‘during which time 
they throw a string over the horns of 
the animal, as they are accustomed 
to do when they catch them, while the 
child in the meanwhile occasionally 
plays with his doll, or perhaps rides 
on one of the deer. 

When these foreigners were first 
imported, some visitor called the child 
Tom Thumb. This was interpreted to 
the mother, who, on comprehending 
its import, soon gave him to under- 
stand, that she was able to per- 
ceive, and also to resent an insult. 
She got into a dreadful e, and 
was for some time hardly to be paci- 
fied. Since that time, however, af- 
fairs have taken with them a. very 
favourable turn. ~Froni the spectators 
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visiting them, they have received 
sévetal pounds, which have been 
placed for them in the savings bank ; 
and it is not improbable, should they 
ever return to their native land, that 
they will be ranked among the most 
wealthy inhabitants of Lapland. 


I 
Foreign Religious Intelligence. 
It appears by letters, lately received 
from Demerary, that two Methodist 


Missionaries, namely, Mr. Ames, of 
Mahaica; and Mr. Bellamy, 


denominations by whom Missionaries 
have been sent into foreign countries, 
no permanent provision has been 
made for their families, in case of 
their decease. This is an object 
which charity ought to embrace. We 
apprehend that Mrs. Ames and her 
children are entirly destitute: with 
Mrs. Bellamy’s circumstances we are 
not acquainted, 

In the populous region of Demerary 
religion on the whole is in as prosper- 
ous astate as. inmost other districts of 





a similar description. Iniquity, how- 


of ; ever, abounds in a high degree ; and 


George-Town, have fallen victims to | many among the negroes, who would 


the yellow fever. These two Mission- 
aries lived about 28 or 30 miles dis- 
tant from each other, and were taken 
ill nearly about the same time, in 
which state they languished about a 
week, without having any knowledge 
of each other’s situation. Mr. Ames 
died at Mahaica, on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1821, and immediately on his 
death, a messenger was dispatched 
to George-Town, to make Mr. Bella- 
my acquainted with the melancholy 
event. On his arrival, Mr. B. was so 
exceedingly ill, as to be unfit to re- 
ceive the disastrous intelligence ; and 


the messenger, after waiting a short | 


time, was compelled to return with 
the distressing information that Mr. 
Bellamy was no more. From the 
report of the doctors that attended 


them during their illness, it appears, | 


that they caught this deadly disorder 
by attending a person when languish- 
ing under the same complaint. Mr. 
Ames has left a widow and two infant 
children, and Mr. Bellamy, a widow 
and one infant child. 

It is painful to reflect that, amidst 
the various benevolent institutions, 


and extensive charities, which have | 
been established in this kingdom, no | 
permanent provision is made for the | 


widows and orphans of the instru- 
ments who sacrifice their lives in pro- 
moting the welfare of those to whom 
the general bounty is directed. Mis- 
sionaries who leave their native land, 
their friends, and connections in life, 
and go into foreign regions to encoun- 
ter dangers and difficulties, which can 
only be known in their fullest extent 
by actual experience, are entitled at 
least to the partial protection of those 
with whose charitable views they act 
in concert, Yet such we believe is 
the fact, that among all the religious 
3 


| gladly receive religious instruction, 
| are prevented by their task-masters. 


| Such as can find opportunities to at- 


, tend public worship, manifest by their 
| conduct that they feel themselves in- 
terested in what they hear. At an 
annual collection, made in November 
last, the blacks alone contributed 
£27. 10s. to support the cause of 
God. 

One poor negro, who was suspected 
by his master of being tainted with 
Methodism, was transported to an- 
other plantation, about 25 miles dis- 
tant, to prevent the contagion from 
spreading. He carried with him into 
this exile a Bible, and Dr. Watts’ 
second Catechism, and on his arrival 
began to teach his fellow slaves. His 
word was made a blessing to several, 

and after an absence of three years, 

when some holidays occurred, he 
brought the fruit of his labour to the 
Missionary to be baptized. 


Provincial Religious Intelligence. 


THe Rey. Messrs. Watson and Tay- 
lor, two of the General Secretaries of 
the Methodist Missionary Society, to- 
gether with the Rey. Messrs. Reece and 
Buckley, have, during the last month, 
paid a visit to Cornwall, to further the 
interests of the above institution. 
Meetings for this purpose have been 
held at St. Austle, Truro, Penryn, 
Falmouth, Camborne, Helston, and 
P enzance,where the vast crowds who 
attended, and the unusually large sums 
contributed, afforded substantial evi- 
dence of the strong interest excited 
on these important occasions. J. 
Edgecombe, Esq.; Jos. Carne, Esq. 
F. R.S.; Colonel Sandys; and Sir 
Rose Price, Bart. presided at the 
several meetings. Impressive and 
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eloquent sermons have also been 
preached in the principal chapels in the 
country; and the best feelings of the 
heart have been engaged in this best 
of causes, Which it is hoped will con- 
tinue to receive unfailing accessions 
of strength frem these fresh streams, 
now opened for its supply. 


~~ 


Review.—-Spiritual Recreatiuns in the 
Chamber of Affliction, written through 
a protracted Iliness of thirteen years, 
2. 8vo. pp. 225. London: 

catia, Stationers'-Court ; Hatchard, 

Pi lly ; and Hamilton, Paternos- 
ter-Row. 1821. 
Tais is one of those works, which, 
from the calamitous situation of the 
authoress, the modesty of its preten- 
sions, and the awful subjects of which 
it treats, disarms criticism of its power, 
and imposes silence where it cannot 
command applause. 

The parents of the writer, we learn 
from a plain but interesting preface, 
being in circumstances equally re- 
moved from affluence and indigence, 
were enabled to give their daughter a 
suitable education; but through the 
claims of a family of twelve children, 
and heavy losses in business, they 
were reduced to poverty. 

Eliza, on returning from school, 
devoted her time and talents to the 
instruction of female children, in her 
native village; but the confinement 
making inroads on her health, she 
was compelled to relinquish her charge 
in the spring of 1806; and in the No- 
vember following, being about nine- 
teen, she was constrained to retire 
from the world, through severe afflic- 
tion, under which she has continued 
to languish, with but little intermis- 
sion, from that time to the present. 
Her pious mother, now a widow, ap- 
pears to be her chief earthly compa- 
nion; and, in calm submission to the 
will of God, they mingle their tears 
together, enjoy in commen each other’s 
devotional feelings, atid unite their 
prayers and praises to Him whose 
judgments are unsearchable, and his 
ways past finding out. 

The poems, which are eighty-three 
in number, make no pretensions to 
what those, who go on pilgrimage to 
Parnassus, would call exalted genius, 
or astenishing flights of fancy; but 
they contain excellencies which will 
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be had in veneration, when the place 
where Parnassus stood shall be for- 
gotten. Throughout the whole, they 
seem to be imbued with a spirit from 
on high; and, in a greater or less de- 
gree, a tincture of experimental reli- 
gion may be discovered in almost 
every line. By the consolation which 
this has afforded, her soul has been 
kept in peace, under the gloomy dis- 
pensation she has been called to wit- 
ness ; and it is this which justifies th 
title she has given to her book. 
But although these poems lay no 
claim to any peculiar tical merit, 
we should do the writer an act of 
injustice to insinuate that they are 
deficient, either in harmony or variety 
of versification. To prove the con- 
trary, many specimens might be given; 
but to do this we are forbidden by our 
limits. One poem only can be intro- 
duced, which was written in February, 
1820, in renewed remembrance of the 
affectionate services of a youthful fe- 
male servant deceased. 
Wnaat is Lire? a transient vapour, 
Vanishing as it refines’: 
What is HEALTH? a i taper, 
That expires ev’n while it shines. 
What is Beauty? buta flow’ret, 
Often wither’d ere full-blown ; 
Storms hang ready to devour it, 
Sickness ) Bree. the blossom down. 
Twas but late I saw her living, 
Blooming, lovely, y , and fair ; 
Comfort to my heart oft giving, 
By her kind, assiduous care. 
T, enervated and ailing ; 
She, a healthy, smiling maid ; 
Now her loss I am bewailing— 
Susan’s wrapp’d in death's cold shade ! 
Dare we call His ways in question? 
Or arraign our MAKER’s will? 
Hence the impious suggestion } 
Let our rebel-hearts be still. 
Tuov hast cropp’d this beauteous flower, 
Brought its glory to the ground ; 
Yet, while we old Thy Power, 
Mercy in the stroke is found. 
Tou, from trials and ni 
Hast remov’d our Friend away ; 
Suffer not our-vile impatience 
To dispute Thy sov reign sway. 
May the lesson that was sent us 
fu her sweet and peaceful end, 
Serve to comfort and content us, 
And our hearts to duty bead. 
Susan died to go where sorrow, 
Pain, and sickness, find no place : 
While below we’re mourning for her, 
(Monument of saving grace ') 
She to Glory has ascended, 
Views the Lamb which once was slain; 
Tastes the bliss for His intended, 
“ce from ev'ry stain. 
2 
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Yet, to think how once I knew her, 
Faithful, tender, watchful, kind, 
Kaits my heart more closely to her, 


As her worth I call to mind 
Grew I worse? my Susan felt it, 
Tears of sorrow dimm’d her eye ; 
Or complain’d? her heart was melted, 
All her pleasure was gone by. 
Dearest, tend’rest, kindest servant ! 
a thy mem’ry still I dwell: 
Still for thee my love is fervent, 
Thine to me I often tell. 
Farewell! let me cease repining, 
‘ Bow and kiss a Father's rod’; 
Since above, dear girl, thou’rt shining, 
« In the City of our Gop!” p- 142. 


This poem, we conceive, when taken 
in connection with the writer’s condi- 
tion.and circumstances, is better cal- 
culated to make a favourable impres- 
sion on the reader’s mind, than to 
awaken any repulsive feelings. In 
all these compositions, the pious and 
the humane will find something con- 
genial with their views; and we can 
asspre.them, that a further acquaint- 
ance with the volume will increase 
their attachment. 


ae 


Review,—Cain; a Mystery, by the 
Author of Don Juan. 
London: 


12mo. p. 93. 
Benbow, Castle-Street, Lei- 
cester-Square. 1822, 
Tuts is an infamous publication, in 
which the characters of Lucifer and 
Cain are integney to give the wae 
an opportunity of prostituti is 
splendid talents in the cause of infi- 
delity. It is a dramatic composition. 
The speakers are Adam, Cain, Abel, 
an Angel of the Lord, Lucifer, Eve, 
Adah, and Zillah. The dialogue is 
conducted upon such principles as 
might naturally be expected from the 
author of Don Juan, Lucifer and 
Cain are the predominant characters ; 
and the inevitable tendency of the 
drama is, to cast reflections on the 
moral government of God, and to 
bring Revelation into contempt. 
i 


Review.—Select Sermons, preached on 
the Death of his most sacred Majesty 
George the Third, and his al 
Highness the Duke of Kent. 1 Vol. 
8vo. pp. 230, London. Sotheran, Lit- 
tle -street, §c. 1821. 

ALTHOUGH. the compilers name does 

not appear, we are informed in. the 

preface, that it was his intention to 





have collected and published ina more 
voluminous work, the most popular 
discourses delivered on the interesting 
occasions expressed in the title-page, 
without confining himself to either 
sect or denomination. Indisposition 
however, and other circumstances, 
compelled him to relinquish his, pri- 
mary design, and to send one volume 
only into the world. These discourses, 
which are six in number, were deli- 
vered by the Rev. James Rudge, Rev. 
W. B. Williams, Rev. Andrew Reed, 
Rev. T. Morell, Rev. S. Sleigh, and 
the Rev. James Buckley. 

To an impartial observer, who. does 
not view every thing which relates to 
Royalty through political optics, these 
funeral orations will be found to con- 
tain a fair developement of character ; 
while at the same time they furnish 
pleasing specimens of pulpit eloquence. 
Independently of these incidental cir- 
cumstances, they contain a rich fund 
of valuable matter, which the muta- 
tions of novelty. never ought to reach ; 
but such is the general character. of 
the human mind, that few will detach 
permanent truth from local applica- 
tion, if it should unfortunately stand 
in such a connection. 

When the novelty of any subject 
has subsided, the emanations of talent 
to which it had given birth, seem 
doomed to perish. in the common 
grave. The clouds of oblivion em- 
brace andenvelop all. The illustrious 
names of George the Third, and of 
the Duke of Kent, will indeed be long 
remembered with veneration and re- 
spect ; but even these, like every thing 
earthly, are destined to be forgotten, 
and while they remain they only ap- 
pear 

“ Like the flag floating when the bark’s 
ingulf'd. 


These discourses have many excellen- 
cies to recommend them to public 
attention, and their principal fault 
appears to be that of coming late into 
the market. 
i 

Review.—The Orphan Sisters, a Tale, 

Sounded on Facts. By the Author of 

Memoir of ak Ann. pp. 36. West- 

ley, Stationer’s Court. 18mo. price 4d. 
It may appear to many, that to review 
a book of so small a price as the one 
before us, is an unworthy and useless 
task. To such we have only to say, 
that we are never gov by the 
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expense, but by the contents, of those 
books which come before us for analy- 


sis. 

Sunday-school tuition is an interest- 
ing as well as a momentous occupation 
to those who are more immediately 
devoted to its interests, while it is 
rendered still more important to those 
poor destitute children who reap its 
advantages. Education is a moral 
mean of training the young to virtue 
and to piety; and it is at the same 
time a powerful incentive to the coun- 
teraction of vice and immorality. We 
should be doing injustice to our own 
feelings, and violence to the precepts 
of the Gospel, which we profess to 
espouse, if we did not subscribe most 
heartily to the inculcation of such 
Christian sentiments. 

The tale of the “ Orphan Sisters” is 
simply this: Sarah and Eliza Marshal 
were the orphans of an affectionate 
and widowed mother, who, with an 
eye of maternal tenderness, anxious 
not only for their temporal but eternal 
interests, procured their admittance 
into a neighbouring Sunday School. 
Eliza received the lessons with atten- 
tion and profit, while her sister Sarah 
despised the generous boon, and as- 
sociated only with the most vicious 
and depraved. Eliza, feeling acutely 
the dreadful course which her sister 
was pursuing, (which would not only 
produce disappointment and misery in 
this world, but ensure eternal ruin in 
the next,) urged her by the command- 
ments of God,—by the gratitude she 
owed to her teachers,—by the love of 
her own present happiness, and future 
glory,—to turn aside from the path of 
iniquity unto the ways of righteous- 
ness, “for her ways are ways of plea- 
santness, and all her paths are peace.” 
Sarah, gay and thoughtless, heeded 
not her sister's salutary advice, say- 
ing, that while she was young she 
ought to enjoy pleasure, and wien she 
grew older she would then attend to 
the observance of the Sabbath, and 
religious duties. She thus continued 
on the downward course, and the day 
of reformation never came; while 
Eliza, on the contrary, cultivated all 
the virtues and the graces of practical 
piety with which Providence had en- 
dowed her; till, ripe for immortality, 
Heaven marked her for its own. 

Such is a summary of this engaging 
little history, which cannot fail in 
being productive of much good among 





the class of persons for which it is 
designed. It requires only to be read 
to be admired. The language, which 
is far from grovelling or vulgar, is ot 
culiarly fitted to thenarrow capacities 
of children. Simplicity of style, which 
is Nature’s undeviating rule, pervades 
the whole composition. The 
piety, and holy zeal, which 

spicuously through its 
powerfal claims upon 
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We cannot press too frequent! 
upon the attention of the children in 
Sunday Schools, the indispensable 
necessity of duly observing the Sab- 
bath—the avoidance of bad company, 
—rectitude of moral principle—grati- 
tude to their teachers and benefac- 
tors,—and a variety of other important 
truths and duties with which this lit- 
tle work abounds. For the accomplish- 
ment of these desirable objects, we 
recommend it strenuously and ear- 
nestly to the candid perusal of every 

erson favourable to Sabbath-school 
nstruction. 

We must not close our Review with- 
out stating, that there are one or two 
grammatical inaccuracies,( principally 
in the substitution of adjectives for 
adverbs) which are evidently not the 
effect of want of knowledge on this 
point, from the general correctness 
with which the whole is written, but 
from the habit of imperceptibly im- 
bibing those false modes of expression 
used by the uneducated, and which 
unfortanately too frequently — 
in the writings of those who so bene- 
volently devote their time and talents 
to the improvement of the young. It 
would be an insult to our author’s 
judgment specifically to point them 
out: at the same time, we are sure 
the hint will be taken as it is intend- 
ed; professing to keep in view no- 
thing but the general good. 

I 
Review.—Memoirs of a Life, chie, 
passed in P lwania, within the 

Sixty Years. Cadell, London, 1822. 


BioGRaPny is a science, which, of late 
years, has become very important; if 
we regard it either as a mean of pecu- 
hiary profit to the bookseller, or of 
instruction to those who aim to ayail 
themselves of the experience of their 
predecessors. By it we are enabled 
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to shun those allurements and tempta- 
tions, and to emulate those honourable 
traits of character and virtuous ex- 
ample, which we see delineated in 
others: we bring before us different 
situations of vice, as it: were into ac- 
tual being. We grasp in one view, the 
beginning, the progress, and the end, 
of all that is lovely and of good report; 
and trace the varied links which form 
the concatenated chain of human exist- 
ence, in all its diversified, ennobling, 
or debasing forms. In short, biogra- 
hy is the ne plus ultra of book-making ; 
Come by this we learn how to live 
—how todie. He who does not make 
this the principal object of his reading, 
fails in that which is of the last conse- 
Sere both as to his well-being in 
€ present world, and his everlasting 
welfare in that which is not fleeting 
and evanescent. 
“ He builds too low who builds beneath the 
skies.” 

Memoirs have poured in upon us 
from all quarters; but in the greater 
portion we cannot recognize those in- 
nate motives, those hidden springs of 
action, which it is the highest interest 
of mankind to detect. We have bio- 
graphies of all kinds and descriptions 
—of the statesman, the orator, the 
theologian, the warrior, the patriot; 
and from each we are enabled to cull 
some flower to bedeck our brows— 
some truths to enlighten our minds 
—some picture to please our fancy— 
some. portrait to warm and animate 
our minds—some action to admire or 
deplore—some talent to astonish— 
some light to guide our benighted step. 
—But they are all, nearly without ex- 
ception, too frigid and cold ; they have 

too much of the improbable, too 
little of the profitable, too much chaff, 
and too little wheat, to render them so 
pleasing, useful, and instructive, as 
they might have been. Many things 
are stated without a due regard to 
minute particulars; and much without 
the semblance of truth, and for no 
other purpose than what in too many 
instances appears to be the primary 
intent of the author, that of making 
a book. For nosooner does the pulse 
of a man of any note or. estimation 
cease to beat, than the whole host of 
writers continually hanging about the 
suburbs of Paternoster-Row, are put 
in requisition. 

“The proper study of mankind is man,” 
is a sentiment that cannot be too ge- 
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nerally admitted, with certain excep- 
tions. And when an author enters 
upon his task with a determination to 
do justice to the public, and executes 
his work with fidelity, then we must 
ever prefer auto-biography for the 
model of our study; because he has it 
in his power to inform us of what no 
other author can communicate—the 
motive that induced the action. 

In this light, our anonymous author 
arrests our notice. The principal ob- 
ject that he has had in view, is to offer 
to the public the most interesting de- 
tails cognisant to his own view, of the 
war in which the Americans were en- 
gaged, when endeavouring to procure 
from Great Britain a recognition of 
their independence: and a more inte- 
resting account of the causes which 
gave rise to the American war, and of 
its progress, when it had commenced, 
has seldom issued from the press. It 
was originally printed in America, 
about eleven years since; but it has 
lately been reprinted in London. 

Our author, after some very excellent 
observations, by way of introduction, 
on the different motives which actuate 
self-biographers in obtruding them- 
selves upon public attention, states, 
that he was born on the 10th of April, 
1752, in the village of Bristol, Pennsy!- 
vania. His grandfather and grand- 
mother shine conspicuously for their 
tolerance, and it would be weil if the 
picture were more strikingly deli- 
neated and exemplified. 

** While the tongue of my grandfa- 
ther faithfully retained the character 
its original dialect, that of his spouse, 
though in a less degree, bore testi- 
mony also to the country of her ex- 
traction; and while he, a determined 
Episcopalian, had his pew in Christ 
Church, she, a strict Presbyterian, 
was a constant attendant at Button- 
wood meeting-house. No feuds, how- 
ever, were engendered by this want of 
religious conformity ; and if my grand- 
father sometimes consented to hear a 
sermon at the meeting-house, it might 
be considered as a concession on his 
part, for a sermon of Archbishop Tillot- 
son, which was regularly read aloud 
by one of the family on Sunday even- 
ing.” (p. 9.) : 

There being no traces in our author’s 
memory of any incidents worthy of 
remark during the period of his infan- 
cy, he passes on to the era of his re- 
moval to Philadelphia, for the sake of 
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education, when he was about the age 
of seven. Here he was placed under 
the tuition of David James Dove, an 
Englishman, who was much celebrated 
in his day as a teacher, and no less as 
a dealer, in the minor kind of satirical 
poetry. He seldom used corporal 
punishment, butin its stead substituted 
disgrace. Unlike Dr. Johnson’s Latin 
master, ‘‘his birch was rarely used in 
canonical method, but was generally 
stuck into the back part of the collar 
of the unfortunate culprit, who with 
this badge of disgrace towering from 
his nape like a broom at the mast head 
of a vessel for sale, was compelled to 
take his stand upon the top of a form 
for such a period of time as his offence 
was thought to deserve.””. When his 
boys were late in their morning attend- 
ance, five or six scholars were dis- 
patched after them, with a bell tingling 
and lighted lantern, in order to escort 
them to school. But as he professed 
himself a great lover of justice, and 
always professed a willingness to have 
an equal measure of it meted out to 
himself, in case of his transgressing, 
the boys took him at his word ; and one 
morning, when he had overstaid his 
time, he found himself waited on in 
the usual form ; when, putting himself 
behind the lantern and bell, he marched 
with great solemnity to school, to the 
no small gratification of the boys, and 
the entertainment of the spectators. 
When our author was about eight 
years old, he was removed to what was 
considered the principal seminary, 
kept by Mr. Kinnersly, teacher of Eng- 
lish, and professor of oratory, where he 
learned to read and write his mother 
tongue grammatically. One day in 
the week was set apart for the recita- 
tion of select passages in poetry and 
prose: His declaiming powers were 
put into a state of such constant re- 
quisition, that his orations, like worn- 
out ditties, became vapid and fatigue- 
ing, and consequently impaired his 
relish for that kind of acquirement. 
Afterwards he returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he entered the Latin 
school of Mr.John Beveridge,a Scotch- 
man, whose acquaintance with the 
language which he taught was deemed 
to be both accurate and profound. A 
little Latin, and but a little, was the 
fruit of our author’s education. He 
was tolerably instructed in the rudi- 
ments of Grammar, but in nothing 
else. He wrote an indifferent hand, 





spelled still worse than he wrote; and 
knew little or nothing of arithmetic, 

At p. 48, the author takes notice of 
a subject which has often occurred to 
ourselves, to the truth of which we 
cannot withhold our assent. 

“* My attention to my school exer- 
cises was not at this time to be com- 
plained of; and a part of my evenings 
was either employed in writing them,or 
committing tomemory. In relation to 
the latter, I will mention a circumstance 
which to me appeared remarkable, 
though perhaps it was not peculiar: 
After labouring in vain to master my 
task, I have gone to bed, scarcely able 
to repeat a line of it, but in the morning 
when I awoke, it has been perfect in 
my memory. The same thing has of- 
ten occurred in respect to tunes I have 
been desirous of acquiring ; » in- 
deed, I have ever found, that the morn- 
ing was the propitious season for the 
exertion of my mental faculties.” 

On the subject of bathing the au- 
thor makes the following observa- 
tions :-— 

“When in practice, I never felt 
myself spent with it; and it appeared 
to me that I could have continued the 
exercise for hours, and consequently 
have swam some miles. To recover 
breath, I only found it necessary to 
turn upon my back, in which position, 
with my arms across my body, or 
pressed to my side (since moving them, 
as many do, answers no Other purpose 
than to retard and fatigue the swim- 
mer,) my lungs had free play, and I 
felt myself as perfectly at ease, as if 
reclined on a sofa. In short, no man 
can be an able swimmer, who only 
swims with his face downward; the 
pressure of the water on the breast, is 
an impediment to respiration in that 
attitude, which, for that reason, can- 
not be long continued ; whereas, the 
only inconvenience in the supine 
ture is, that the head sinks so low, 
that the ears are liable to receive 
water, a consequence which might be 
prevented by stopping them with wool 
or cotton, or covering them with a 
bathing-cap.” (p. 54.) 

We cannot resist the temptation to 
quote another extract from this inte- 
resting work, our apology for which 
may easily be found in the instruc- 
tion the paragraph is calculated to 
convey : 

The author’s mother having men- 
tioned to some gentlemen whom she 
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had invited to supper, of whom Capt. 
Wallace was one, that there was in 
her house, a very honest, plain man, 
of the Society of Friends, it was agreed 
among the company that Mr. Church 
the Quaker, sheuld also be invited ; 
which was accordingly done. Mr. 
Church having sat down, the Captain 
directed his chief discourse to him, 
interlarded with a deal of very coarse 
aad insolent raillery, on what was de- 
nominated his broad brim. ‘ Charch 
bore it all very patienily till after sup- 
per, when he at length ventured to 
say, ‘Captain, thou hast made very 
free. with me, and asked me a great 
many questions, which I have endea- 
voured to.answer to thy satisfaction: 
Wiit thou now permit me to ask thee 
onein my turn? ‘ Qh, by all means,’ 
exclaimed the Captain, ‘any thing 
that you please, friend—what is it?’ 
*‘ Why then I wish to be informed, 
what makes thee drink so often; art 
thou really dry every time thoufcar- 
riest the liquor to thy mouth” This 
was a home thrust at the seaman, 
whose frequent potations had already 
produced a degree of intoxication ; 
and who, forgetting the liberties he 
had taken, broke out into a violent 
rage, and vociferated, with an un- 
lucky logic which recoiled upon him- 
self, ‘ What do you think I am like a 
ons ad to drink when I am dry?” 
p- 70. 

We have a striking instance dis- 
played in p. 74, of the effect of idle- 
ness, from which cause so much mis- 
chief has arisen, aud which may cer- 
tainly, with a little modification, be 
said to be the root of all evil. Be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and eigh- 
teen he lived in one continued scene 
of idleness. Here he became ao- 


uainted with a young man, whose | Milan 


agée air, and rakish appearance, 
he willingly yielded himself up to 
emulate. He it was who first intro- 
duced him to the fascination of a bil- 
liard table, and initiated him into the 
other seductive arcana of city dissipa- 
tion. He it was who taught him to 
drink that execrable potion called 
wine. He it was who led him to a 
miserable hovel where they poured 
down the fiery beverage ; whence, vali- 
ant in the feeling of intoxication, they 
sallied forth in quest of adventures, 
In a word, they aspired to be rakes, 
and were gratified. At a subsequent 
period our author entered into the 

1 





army, where, after some time t in 
active service, he was taken prisoner; 
but ultimately released ; after which 
we find him married, and enjoying the 
luxuries of the conmnubial ‘state. 

We recommend this volume to the 
perusal ofall whomay wish foran accu- 
rate account of the celebrated Ameri- 
can war ; in the course of which they 
will find delineated some pieasing lit- 
tle sketches of all the principal per- 
sonages who figured in that eventful 
period. 
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GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
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Improvements in Brewing.—A most important 
improvement has lately taken place in the 
mode of brewing and distilling, which is now 
practised at the Patent Steam Distillery, at 
the Greenhead, Glasgow. The invention con- 
sists in the application of steam to the bottom 
of the boilers, which are indented with con- 
centric circles, varying in depth according to 
the progress and quantity of heat wanted. A 
pipe from the steam engine boiler, situated 
outside of the building, is conveyed to three 
— brewing boilers and two stills. The 

fl 


er is not ~y than that required for an 
t- 


engine of ei orse power, and not more 
than the usual pressure is employed. In addi- 
tion to on poring of fuel, the Ap nee oe 
consists in the great disparity of temperature 
betwixt this dele ah saniaia way of 
distilling by a coal or peat fire. The difference 
is as 214 to 21,877 degrees of heat. The con- 
sequence is obvious. 

nother improvement at the Greenhead, is 
amachine, styled by the inventor A Separator, 
that completely prevents the mixture of the 
coarse essential oil, which is one of the pro- 
ducts of distillation on the old plan, and which 
has been so greatly injurious to all malt 
spirits. 

Preservation of Fresco Painting —A new 
process for removing frescoes from one wall 
to another, without injury to the painting, has 
been devised by Signor Steffano Barezzi, of 

ilan. The pictare is covered with a pre- 
canvass, to which it adheres, andis thus 

etached from the wall. The canvass is after- 
wards applied to another wall, to which the 
painting again attaches itself, without tlie least 
it being destroyed. The practicability of 
this method has been successfully proved, and 
the inventor is now employed in transferring a 
lavas Sense from the church Della Pace, at 
me. 

Preservation of Milk.—Provide pint or quart 
bottles, which mast be perfectly clean, sweet, 
aud dry; draw the milk from the cow into the 
bottles, and as they are filled, oe 
cork them well up, and fasten the corks wi 
pack-thread or wire. Then spread a little 
straw on the bottom of a boiler, on which 
place the bottles, with straw between them, 
until the boiler contains a safficient . 
Fill it up with cold water; heat the water, 
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and as soon as it begins to boil, draw the fire, 
and let the whole gradually cool. When quite 
cold, take out the bottles, and pack them with 
straw or saw-dust in hampers, and stow them 
in the coolest part of the ship, or in a-cool 

lace. By pursuing this method, milk has 
lice anual tae est Indies ; and, after a 
period of eighteen months, has been as sweet 
as when first milked from the cow. 

Lit: ;-—An experiment has lately been 
made totake off impressions from plants by 
litho; i 
a0 Pig! Bes 
years ago in Cornwall, was covered with litho- 
graphic ink, and impressed on a stone, from 
which stone sey impressions were after- 
w— taken. 

Motion.— Among various curious 
extiaiioes eh a Mr. Vogel's in New York, is 
one called a motion. It consists of a 
large wheel, around the edge of which are 
placed, at equal distances, a certain number 
of moveable hollow cylinders, each containing 
an equal proportion of quicksilver. The 
weight of the quicksilver, which moves from 
one side to the other as the wheel turns, deter- 
mines the horizontal or perpendicular position 
of the cylinders. By this horizontal position 
in falling, the circumference of the wheel is 
continually enlarged on one side, and dimi- 
nished on the other, by the perpendicular op- 


eye, they. can be trained in-any direction:with- 
out damaging the wall. 

Ships.—A nautical mechanic has in- 
vented and completed the model of an 80 gun 
ship of war, of which the keel, floor timbers, 
lower futtocks, and bottom. planks, are made 
of copper! A patent, it is.said, is ss 
for this new mode of ie Mame which, it 
seems, is thought well of by some naval men. 

A -—A French artist, M. Tho- 
i the 


invention (patent) fora machine of calculation, 
to be called cov hothaeattinen It has been 
possentes ta ho pestehy for the 

ment of Nati ndustry ; and by ita person 
unacquainted with “a may be be to per- 
form, with wonderfal promptitade, all the 
rales of Arithmetic. most complicated 
calculations are done as readily and exactly as 
the most simple ; sams in multiplication and 
division, of seven or eight figures, require no - 
more than those of two or three. 

Lining for Ships—Mr. W. Ward; of Bow, 
Middlesex, having discovered that a light felt 
of hide or hair, or mixture of hide, hair, and 
wool, when saturated with tar, is highly elas- 
tic and water proof, conceives that it may be 
usefully applied as a lining for the sheathing of 
ships, being attached to the external sides and 





sition in rising : this creates two J semi- 
circles, the one more eccentric than the other, 
and thus causes a perpetual motion. 

Gas from Peat .—A gentleman has re- 
cently found, and proved by a series of suc- 
cessful experiments, that the dark peat moss 
of Section, # roduces gas not inferior in quan- 
tity and quality to that extracted from coal, 
possessing the additional and valuable advan- 
tage of being in a t measure free from that 
offensive and noxious effluvia emitted by gas 
produced from the latter material. 

Ice-breaking Machine—A Mr. Green, of 
Alexandria (America) has discovered a ma- 
chine for breaking ice of the thickness of six 
inches, at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour. The machine promises to be of advan- 
tage in opening a passage for ships frozen, 
clearin c 


s, &c. 
ction ¢ Magnetism.—M. Poenitz, of 
a 


Dresden, has lately experimented on the pro- 
duction of magnetism by hammering, friction, 
&c. and has come to the conclusion, that it is 
not produced in the iron, but given to it by 
the external magnetism of the earth. Motion, 
only, rendersiron more susceptible of receiv- 
ing m ism. One of his modes of givin: 
this motion to the particles, is, to fix one e 
of a rod of iron ‘or steel steadily, placing the 
rod in any position required, and then to make 
it vibrate by drawing the free end from the 
axis of the rod, and suddenly letting it loose. 
If in a favourable position, the iron soon ac- 
quires etism. ‘ 
Nails for Wall Fruit.—Specimens of Nails 
for Wall Frait have been presented to the hor- 
ticultaral society. They are made of cast- 
iron, with “en | heads, having a hole in the 
centre, and are intended to be reeemeny 
fixed in the wall when building, between the 
courses of brica work ; by leading the 
of the treés close to them, and tying them by 
pieces of matting or string run through the 





bottom of the ship, by simply nailing with 

pper nails. This substance he terms Adhe- 
sive Felt; it possesses the property of elasti- 
city in so considerable a degree, as to stretch 
uniformly, without fractare or injary either to 
its texture or its complete impermeability to 
watér, whenever the ship’s seams are opened 
by straining in hard weather, or in more dan- 
parece cases of the starting of planks, or the 

reaking of timbers as in s . 


I an 
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Lord Dillon has, during’ his residence at 
Florence, co’ aw under the title of 
“The Life inions of Sir Richard Mal- 
travers, an English Gentleman of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” which is now in the press. 

Religious Declension, considered in its 
Nature, Causes, and Effects ; with the Scri 
taral Means of Recovery and Prevention. By 
Thomas Wood, 12mo. 8. 

Arcita and Palamon, from Chaccer, by Ed- 
ward Hovel Thurlow, Lord Thurlow, a poem, 
has just been published. 

A new edition of the Porteusian Bible has 


ast made its . 
j Just lished, “A few days in Athens,” 
being the translation of a Greek MS. disco- 
weied in Hereulaneam, by Francis Wright, 
a ee Correspondence of 
election from t o 

Linneus, and other Naturalists, igi 
MSS. by Sir James Smith, M. D. F: 8s. 
and President of the Linnean Society, 2 vols. . 
8vo. 

Elements of Medical Logic. Second edition, 
by Sir Gilbert Blanc, Bart. r 

The , Part VIII. for April, pub- 
lished q ve 








391 Prices of Stocks, &c.—Commercial Report. 
Price of Stocks, London, March 23. Ditto Metallic "4 per Cents. with dividend from 


March, 

erp Aiea One 7 : $ “od Austrian Metallic 5 per Cents. with div. from 

5 perCent. Navy, 103} Ditto, small, 47 Ag C ae — athe: teantiemne 
Lott. Tickets, 221. 18s. we l a ent. with div, from August, 


India Bonds, 4643 pm | Bank for Acc. 2513 
Ex. Bills, 2d., £1000, | Cons. for Acc. 80} $$$ | Average Price of Grain per Quarter, for the 12 
Prices of Foreign Stock in London, March 26. Districts, from the Gazette. 

French 5 per Cent. with div. from Mar. 22, 90f. Wheat. “4 . 

Exch. 25f. 20c. to 25c. 8. d.|. & 5. 
Prussian 5 per Cent. with div. fr. Oct.1, 91} | Feb.23.47 7/ 19 4/15 4)23 3) 22 
Danish 5 per Cent. with div. fr. Jan. 1,86fto% | Mar. 2.4611) 19 2/15 6)23 5) 22 
Neapolitan ditto, with div. fr. Jan. 1,71 to 4 , 9.46 10) 18 8/16 0/20 8) 21 

ish ditto, with div. from Nov. 16.45 11) 18 3 {15 721 11/21 

ish.5 per Cent. Bonds, of 100 Dollars each, Number o ‘ 

with div. from Oct. 30, 68) seven Prenat —— 
American 3 per Cents. with div. from Jan. 1, 70. age ugar) Jan. 26, - 
Ditto 5 per Cents. with div. from Jan. 96 to 964 | Feb27, 32s. 4}d. cwt.j Mar-2, 5, - 
Ditto 6 per Cents. with div. fr. Jan. 1, 97 to99. | Mar. 6, 33 1 9, 12, 
Ditto Bank Shares, with div. fr. July, 221. 15s. 12, 6 16, 19, - 
Russian 6 per Cents. with div. from Jan. 1, 82. 20, 34 0% 23, 26, 

Exchange, 12d. per rouble. Total ‘“ 




















COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 25th MARCH, 1822. 


Tue trade of the Port in general is but languid, nor can we expect a decided improvement 
until the Rg toy pe Sepauianainten hey the Committee for Foreign-Trade, come into 
ration. far as they are known, they appear to be on a large and liberal scale; and 


whilst they will afford some facilities and advantages to foreign nations, the benefits to this 
country will be decisive, and will tend to restore to us the transit trade, and several other 
branches which had nearly left us since the general peace. 

It is, however, consoling to observe, that our manufactures are in a very flourishing condi- 
tion ; the exports within the last six months were never known to have been so large, and 
though there may be a danger that some places will be overstocked, yet the demand appears 
pred to be good for some time to come. The Manufactories in this county, Yorkshire, and 
8 


ordshire, seem to be in full activity. The Iron Trade in the last mentioned county is the 
only branch which is at a low ebb. 

The operations in our market, and the present state of prices, will be best seen from the 
transactions of the last week, in the subsequent notices. 

Sugars.—Only two sales of British Plantation Sugars were brought forward last week, which 
sold at full prices. 300 tons of strong brown and yellow Sugar, just arrived from Bourbon, 
have been taken by a refiner, at 24s. per cwt. in bond. Bengals have found buyers at 69s. for 
fine yellow, to 74s. 9d. for middling white, duty paid. 

Coffee.—The. transactions have been very trivial, at former prices. 

Rums.—The market is not so active as might have been expected, considering the probabi- 
lity that our West-India Colonies would partially be thrown open to the Americans—40 pun- 
cheons Leewards, common strengths, have sold at ls. 4d. to 1Is.5d. 180 puncheons 25. 32. 
OP. 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d per gallon. 40 puncheons Jamaicas, 2s. 1d. per gallon, for 16 OP. Owing 
to the large stock on hand, the whole advance has only been 1d. to 2d. per gallon. 

Cottons.--There has a good inquiry been experienced all the week from the dealers, who 
have purchased freely in Boweds ; a trifling speculation has likewise appeared for this kind of 
cotton, but no improvement can be noticed in prices. Sea-Islands still continue in request, 
and the quantity going out of the market is considerable, yet the prices remain stationary. In 
Brazils, and others kinds, there is no alteration. The sales amount to 8165 packages. 

Tobacco.—The transactions for home use are extremely limited ; previous prices howeverare 
steadily maintained. 

Goods, &c.—The sales in Ashes have been at former prices. American Tar of 
inferior quality fetched 13s. per barrel ; 800 barrels of Turpentine 12s. 6d. to 12s. 9d. per cwt. 
Qyercitron Bark is in limited demand. 30 tons of Nicaragua wood have been disposed of at 
£35. to £39. per ton. Cuba Fustic £14. Campeachy Logwood £11. to £11. 11s. Jamaica 
£10. 10s. per ton. American Beeswax £12. per cwt. laga Sumac 18s. 3s. to 19s. 6d. per 
ewt. 60 casks of Cocoanut Oil obtained only 31s. to 32s. 6d. per cwt. 

The sales of Hides have this week been very extensive, and Horse Hides haveimproved 3d. 
per Hide. 9000 Buenos Ayres dry Cow and Ox, at 8d3. to 10d}. per. lb. 1600 Bulls 7d}. to 
8d. 500 salted at Gd. per lb. 21,000 Horse 6s. 9d. to 7s. 6d. per hide. 1800 salted North 
American Cows at bd} r lb. 

Tallow very dull an declining. 

Corn Market.—At our last market day the business was very trivial, and prices may be consi- 
dered almost nominal. Nearly all the sweet American Flour in bond, has been sold for export 
at 28s. to 30s. per barrel. Rice is dull of sale at 16s. to 18s. per cwt. in bond. New York 
Flax Seed 49s. to 50s. per barrel. Clover Seed, American red, 60s. per cwt. 
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